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yy You cannot give ‘‘Genius’’ 
GIS! for Christmas but you 
Z, can closely approach it. 


offers two-thirds of genius’s equipment: Suppleness of exe- 
cution with the power to produce musical effects artistically. 


The other third is personality. 


It invites you to express the soul and color in music as vow feel them. It eman- 
cipates you from mechanical tyranny, permitting spontaneous and independent 
effects of beauty wholly new to player music-making. 


“In playing the Baldwin Player-Piano,’’ said a famous pianist, ‘‘one read/y 
does share the artist’s sensation of ‘doing it all himself.’ ’’ 


“THE BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO’’—this book sent on request. 


Che Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
& EF. 34th Street 323 So. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Denver 


18 N. Penn'a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 
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Stevens-Duryea 


\ 


1912 Stevens-Duryea Sixes—Closed Car Models 


Berlines— Limousines—Landatlets 


HE famous Stevens-Duryea “Unit Power Plant” supported on “Three 
Points,” the Multiple Disc Dry Plate Clutch,” and the fact that we 

are PIONEER BUILDERS OF AMERICAN SIXES, make your final choice a 
simple matter. Power, flexibility and unusual comfort under all con- 
ditions of road and weather are perfectly combined in the 

pioneer Americen motor cars built ’round a basic principle. 


Interesting literature mailed upon request, but a visit to a Stevens- Duryea dealer, 
where you can examine the cars themselves, will prove more interesting to you. 


Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 1911 


FRONTISPIECES. (Railroad Building in Alaska) ‘ 455-456 
A DRIVE INTO THE GLACIAL PERIOD : ; CARLYLE ELLIS 457 
Illustrated with photographs. 
COURT-MADE LAWS ; THOMAS B. WILSON, LL. D. 465 
THE OSTRICH FEATHER INDUSTRY IN THE - 
WEST VS. AFRICA . : ; FELIX J. KOCH 470 
Illustrated with photographs. 
SOLACE. Verse rs ; JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 474 
THE TREASURE OF THE TOLTECS. Story : LILLIAN SCOTT TROY 475 
THE REVELATION. Story . ; ‘ . . R. J. PEARSALL 485 
CALIFORNIA’S HYMN. Verse AMELIA W. 'TRUESDELL 494 
THE MASTER GRAFTER—AND GROWLER ; MONROE WOOLLEY 495 
PEARLS FROM RUSKIN. Verse HARRY COWELL 490 
THE SPANISH CAVALIER’S QUEST. Story ‘ EMILY ALLISON TOWNSEND 500 
WHERE CHRISTMAS GREENERY COMES F ROM JOHN L. COWAN 506 
Illustrated with photographs. 
MANILA’S OLDEST FORTRESS MONROE WOOLLEY 511 
Illilustrated with 
A CHRISTMAS GHOST. Story ; FRANCIS LEE ROGERS 517 
“CHATEAU EN ESPAGNE.” Verse JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 524 
HARRIET QUIMBY, AMERICA’S FIRST WOMAN. 
AVIATOR ; , ELIZABETH ANNA SEMPLE 525 
Illustrated with photographs. 
CHRISTMAS SONG. Verse BELLE W. COOKE 532 
ART VS. DOMESTICITY ROBERT GRAU 533 
Illustrated with ee 
AN ESSAY. ; REV. C. T. RUSSELL 539 


Pastor Brooklyn and 
London Tabernacle 


NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 


page. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions and photographs. 


Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year In advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1911, by the Overland Monthly Company. 


Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail mratter 


Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY,. San Francisco, California. 
21 SUTTER STREET. 
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NON-RUSTABLE 


DJUSTO 


A CORSETS 
With Patented “Reducing Bands” 


HAT the ADJUSTO 

Corset is best advertised 
by its loving friends is attested 
in the following, taken from 
recent unsolicited letters :-— 


“I consider that no corset is 
equal to the ADJUSTO. 
It makes one appear very 
trim and shapely and at the 
same time it is supremely 

comfortable. And it cer- 
tainly does have quality and 
wear sewed in every seam.” 

“So enthusiastic am | about 
the ADJUSTO that I rec- 
ommend it to all my friends. 
It has performed wonders in 
transforming my figure from 
the unshapely to one of grace 
and symmetry.” 


HUS do ADJUSTO wearers 
express their appreciation. 
Thousands are daily learning the 
merits of this matchless reducing 
corset and taking up with the 
“ADJUSTO idea.” Are you 
one of them? Coutil or batiste. 
All sizes. Ideally adapted for the : 
full or the average figure. Lid 


Sold EVERYWHERE by DEALERS $3 and $5 


If You Cannot Procure Them, Write Us And We Will Direct You To Nearest 
Dealer Or Send Postpaid On Receipt Of Size And Price. 


Send For Our Handsome New ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Corset Catalogue, the Worcester, Mass. New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 
MAKERS ALSO OF 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK| BON TON Corsets ... . . $20 
Mailed Free to Any Address. ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets . . $1 to $5 
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‘| Hotel 
St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under the 
management of 
| JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 


the comfortable spirit of 


old California Hospitality 


CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
ditor To-Morrow Magazine. 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.’’ 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
_ employed by Burbank and other successful 

ybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
a corresponding application to the human spe- 
cies.’’ 


The 


“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 


directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 
Our entire system of education is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking’ is to me the most. uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking’ is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

yours, 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five tg $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO- PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 


RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


44 | Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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ND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 
qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 
lst. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 


Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco's lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan $3.00 per day and up 
European plan $1.50 per day and up 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 


Rate Card—sent upon request. 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
- Telephone Kearny 392. 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highest Grade Fireproof 
IDEAL LOCATION 


Write for ** Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls."’ It 
will be sent with our compliments. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and montbly rates 
SPECIAL—Take public taxicab from depot to Hotel 
at our expense, Instruct driver to charge service 
to Hotel Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 
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q PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN —Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills” comes into the running. 


**A book that will mould and make nations”’ 
BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE WORLD 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


Wholesome — Beautiful — Appropriate 
For All People Everywhere 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 
By Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


**That Printer of Udell’s’’ *“The Shepherd of the Hills’ 
Cover—Red and Gold and ‘*The Calling of Dan Matthews” Jacket—Full Color 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


One Continuous Printing 


500,000 COPIES 


@ Boston Globe— As true to life as snap- 
shots caught by moving-picture cameras. 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer— The best thing 
he has done so far ** a_ twentieth 
century epic. 

@ Minneapolis Tribune—The Story in its 
lofty entity is surcharged with the ex- 
ceptional and perpetually ‘‘wholesome’’ 
genius of Harold Bell Wright. 

@ Chicago Record-Herald— It is a novel 
with ‘*body,”’’ with a large and timely 
idea back of it, with sound principles 


@ This illustration shows a copy of 
**The Winning of Barbara’ Worth” 
ready for delivery to a customer, 
wrapped and tied with special ‘‘ Barbara 
Package Band’’ (no ordinary string 
used). A beautiful package for present- 
ing to a friend or can be sent through 
the mail at ordinary book postage rate 
(it is not sealed). If you ask for it, 
your dealer will sell you a copy of ‘“The 
Winning of Barbara Worth’’ wrapped 


- and tied with special ‘“Barbara Package 


under it, and with a good crescendo of Band,’ ’ like shown in illustration, with- 
dramatic thrills. out extra charge. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright, Bound in Uniform Style With Above. With Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 

That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 
@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books “‘make good.’’ By special arrangement ““The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the most widely 
discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
**Life Stories,’’ That Printer of Udell” s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 
@ The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 


The [ A Christmas Classic | New York Tribune—"'It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 
Grand Rapids Herald ‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’ Progress.’ *’ 
Uncrowned King 


Omaha World-Herald —"'\t is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering. 
F rontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (4%;x7). 


Buffalo Evening News represents dreams of artistic magnificence. "’ 
Bound in Red and Gold —Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 
Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or Send Your Order to the Publishers — The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog. size 84%x5 inches. 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 


savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 
ittoday. Bargainson every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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It’s Dollars Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and people. 


‘Here is realism as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 
tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
e comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’’—Boston Globe. 


‘The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 
unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 

e book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 
the pages of THE BLACK CAT.”—New York Tribune. 


“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 
much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 
and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’’—Jack London. 


H f “All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
O called ‘snappiness’ that is decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 
short story’s aim—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 
economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 
be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 
the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 
thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 


D ol | a r burg Gazette-Times. 
“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 


climax and prevents skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.”’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 


L. C. Page & Company 


Some Scribner Holiday Books 


Peter and Wendy 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


It is the narrative of the play, “Peter 
Pan,’ its peculiar fascination height- 
ened by new fantasies and containing 
much that no play could contain of 
Barrie’s humor and feeling in com- 
ment and description. The story car- 
ries farther than did the play, too, and 
ends more satisfactorily. 

illustrated by F. D. Bedford. $1.50 
net; postage extra. 


Memories of Two Wars 


By Brigadier-General FREDERICK FUNSTON. 
igorous narrative of hard fighting in picturesque sur- 
Funston describes his service in the Cuban 
insurgent army and in the United States army in the Philippines. 
illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30. 


Treasure Island 
TREASURE ISLAND |i} 
| By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Mr. Wyeth’s bold, vigorous col- 
orful pictures supplement perfectly 
the classic text that has made 
‘Treasure Island”’ pre-eminent 
among stories of its type, to form 
a holiday book that will enthrall 
readers of all ages. 
16 full-page illustrations in color 
by N. C. Wyeth. Large square 4to. 
$2.50. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay ~ 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


Intensely interesting recollections of the South before the 
War, of the War itself, and of New York society after the War. 
The author, formerly Miss Constance Carey, of the Virginia 
Carys, and the wife of Burton Harrison, Jefferson Davis's secre- 
tary, who became a leading New York lawyer, has these advan- 
tages over most authors of War memories—that she brings to 
her work the skill of a trained and brilliant writer, and that her 
own position, connections, and the force of circumstance brought 
her into close touch with leading characters. 


$2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Re | By 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


In these illustrations he has not 
departed in the least from his ori- 
ginal conceptions. Many scenes are 
new and many old ones are pictured 
differently, but the original idea of 
the different characters is only in- 
tensified in these beautiful full-col- 
ored representations. 
: With a new preface by the author. 
12 full-page illustrations in color 
and 24 pen-and-ink sketches by 
Reginald Birch. 4to. $2 net; post- 
age extra. 


Our Illustrated Holiday and Juvenile Catalogs sent on request 


AUNTLER 


New Novels 


Ethan Frome 


By EDITH WHARTON. 

So absorbing is the book that you 
want to read it at a sitting. You 
can read it that way, with the re- 
sult that the total impression is as 
vivid as on going away at the 
close of the performance of a great 
play.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


The Outcry. 


By HENRY JAMES. 

This new novel by Henry James 
turns on the much-mooted question 
in England—whether the English 
inherited of rare and beautiful 
works of art are bound to. hold 
them, as it were, in trust for the 
nation; whether they may be held 
to account for their guardianship 
by public opinion. It is just such 
a question as Mr. James knows 
better than any other writer how 
to handle. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to bring in many subtly- 
drawn characters, both English 
and American. 

$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

It is a better book even than “The 
Forest Lovers.’ ...In its spon- 
taneity, in ite swift, elastic move- 
ment, in its fragrant atmosphere, 
The Song of Renny might be the 
work of a young master just arrived 
to take the town by storm... No 
one else has ever done such work 
as he has done in “The Forest 
Lovers,” and now again in The 
Song of Renny.—N. Y. a 


Kennedy Square. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 

The best novel he ever wrote... 
All that was best in the vanished 
life of the old South has been 
touched into life and love, into 
humor and pathos, in this fine and 
memorable American Novel.—Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

4th Large Ed. Illustrated. $1.50. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Arabian Nights 

THEIR BEST KNOWN TALES. 

Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. 

With 12 full-page _ illustrations, 
title-page, cover and lining paper 
In full colors by MAXFIELD PAR- 
RiISH. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 


With 8 full-page drawings in col- 
ors and more than 50 others in 
black and white by FLORENCE 
STORER. 8vo, $1.50. 


Peter Pan In Kensington Gardens 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


A new edition of this classic for 
children, with 16 of the celebrated 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham, 
reproduced in full colors. 

With 16 illustrations in color by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. $1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”’: 


Let 


approval (without advance payment) 


OMEN" OMEN 
OF ALL OF ALL 
NATIONSNATIC 


Contributors: Prof. Otis 


Most readers of the * 


being sold, and this may be the 


rare photographic studies, obtained 
own scientists with a regard for 


gained. Thus, as one reads, c 


es and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,| 
Printed and Bound 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, 
each volume 84x 11% inches. 
The binding is rich red ed Irish 
in gold. The paper is extra heavy 

e; the type, large and beautifully clear. 
ro are more than seven hundred half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before 
oo us There are also dainty full- 

© plates i in color, each a valuable picture 
in iteelf 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and 
oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below, attac to your letter-head. We will 
then ship you this -superb four-volume work, 
all charges paid, for days’ free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
Womankind that has been published. But i 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us * our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. ou keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days and 3 .00 per month thereafter until the 

rice, $ 0, has been paid. If you would pre- 

er to after acceptance, please indicate 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York -= 


one unconsciously absorbs an ee scientific ppowenas oft 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., — ¢ women of ot 


ey contrasting lives 
e vast number of 


ect, — 


ave been 


us send you on 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 


T. Athol J M.A., and N. W. M. A., Fellows 


T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grunberg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


‘National Geographic Magazine" have read about or 
already ess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 

id. t announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four nate volumes, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the curios an 
lived by the women of today in every part of the week 
at great risk and outlay and here reproduced 
for the first time, can never be du licated. The text has been written by well- 

iquancy and interest of the sub) 

is shown by the novel ane omens full entertaining results which 
bo Sos he pure human interest of the work 

he Custome and 
ar- 


OF ALL 


Here You May Read of 


The beauty question— ideale 
compared; feminine adorn- 
ments—savageand civilized; 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over ; 
tattooing fashions—curious 
customs; ideas of modesty 
they vary; feminine 

ow wor ld-wide 
om differ ; iove and court- 
ship —traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
riage cerem pared; 
womans sphere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; women's 
work; legends of 
witchcraft ; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 


Examine before 

ing the one w of i 
kind in the history of Lit. 
erature. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Extablished 1848) 
43-45 East | 9th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen send me, all charges paid, 


for 5 days’ free exam 


factory, | agree to pay 
days and 


wil | notify you. 


of ““ WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. 


nation, one complete set 
If satis- 
you $1.00 within five 


per ment thereafter until the 
see, $15.50, has been paid 


If not satisfactory, 


I would prefer to pay ; 


OVERLAND 


cash after acceptance. 
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Free For Six Months 


“Investing for Profit” 


My Magazine 


How Small Investors Have Made 
Stupendous Fortunes 


You know and I know that small investors 
have made stupendous fortunes—men who, guid- 
ed by judgment and courage, have placed their 
funds direct into creative enterprises at their 
inception and thus reaped full benefit of the 
earning power of money. To-day opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to 
accept her favors—and those who heed the in- 
sistent call are achieving fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small 
investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual 
possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POW- 
ER of Your Money 


The real earning power of your money is not 
the paltry 3 per cent to 5 per cent paid by banks 
or corporations who have their future behind 
instead of in front of them. 

“Investing for Profit’’ reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how one can 
make the same profit—it demonstrates the real 
earning power of your money—the knowledge 
that financiers and bankers hide from the masses 
—it explains HOW small investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours—it is free six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 


There are thousands of salaried people to-day 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can in- 
vest a small amount each month—but who real- 
ize that they do not know how to determine 
the value of the different classes of investments 
that are offered to them daily. This condition 
has created a demand for a publication or in- 
stitution whose express object is to help direct 
and guide the small investor. “Investing for 
Profit” is the result of a pressing need, and will 
be worth hundreds—even thousands of dollars 


to you, 


If you will send me ‘your name and 
address I will mail you this wonderful 
magazine Absolutely Free for six months 
---Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you 

Wait till you see it is a good thing 
but don’t wait till everyone sees it---you 
will then be too late. 
ment is worth a lifetime of labor. 
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If You Can Save $5.00 a Month 
or More 


“Investing for Profit’ is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more per month—but who has not ag 
yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most suc- 
cessful financiers of his day, said in regard to 
investments: 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for le- 
gal advice we go to lawyers, and for medical ad- 
vice we go to physicians, and for the construc- 
tion of a great work, to engineers—financing is 
everybody's business. As a matter of fact, it is 
the most profound and complicated of them all.” 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere un- 
til you have at least read one copy of my really 
wonderful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Fin- 
ancial Advice and Magazine 


There are absolutely no strings to my Siz 
Months’: Free Trial introductory offer. I will 
do exactly what I say. If you will send me 
your name and address on the attached cou- 
pon, I will send you absolutely without 
charge, for six months, my magazine— 
“Investment for Profit,”” then you are 
to aecide whether or not you care to 
continue to subscribe and want free 
advice on financial matters. 

Surely this is a fair, square, 
liberal offer—so sign and mall 
the coupon now—before you 
turn this page. 
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Cuticura Soap Best 
for Skin and Hair 


More than a _ generation of 
women have found that no soap 
is so well suited for cleansing 
and preserving the skin and hair 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
would alone be enough to recom- 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, 
but there is added to these qual- 
ities a delicate yet effective med- 
ication, derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, which renders it in- 
valuable in overcoming a ten- 
dency to distressing eruptions, 
and in promoting a normal con- 
dition of skin and hair health, 


among young and old. 


Sold throughout the world. A liberal sample of 
each, with 32-p. booklet on the skin post-free from 
nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., sole 
props, 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U.8.A.; New- 
bery & Sons, 27 Charterhouse S8q., London; R. Towns 
&Co. Sydney, N.S W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & ~0o., Calcutta and Bombay. 
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DECEMBER 1911 


A DRIVE INTO THE GLACIAL PERIOD 


The Supremacy of Present-Day Courage as Indicated in the Daring 


Invason of the Glacier Region of Alaska 


BY 


F THERE WERE to be a debate 
on the question, “Is man growing 
more courageous?” the affirma- 
tive side would find convincing 

arguments in true stories of present- 
day Alaska. And it would be thrill- 
ing stuff. Of all the engaging sides of 
that fascinating and little known land 
this element of human battle with 
Nature is the most arresting and char- 
acteristic. The keynote of anything 
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vital that is written about the Alaska 
of to-day must be the opening of its 
wildernesses. And in this work are 
the evidences of a heroic vein of per- 
sonal courage that the great North- 
land has produced. 

Is man growing more courageous? 

There is, in fact, much reason to 
think so. We are inclined to idealize 
our aboriginal ancestors as men who 
courted danger for the love of it, and 


Travel is sometimes complicated in this fashion during spring break-up. 
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accepted with indifference hardships 
that would be unbearable to-day. We 
laud muscular medievialism and the 
heroism of our pioneering forefathers, 
but we are modestly blind to our own 
good work at the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. 

It needs but a brief survey of activi- 
ties in the outer places to see that the 
men of to-day are doing daring and 
heroic things that their ancestors did 
not equal. The discovery of the 
North Pole was largely a matter of 
physical courage and endurance. In 
Africa, as Mr. Roosevelt has recently 
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thousands of years passed between 
the time the great ice cap receded 
from the northern plateaus and the 
settlement of rich lands they left! 
Few of the world’s far northern settle- 
ments are of any considerable age. 
The agricultural development _— of 
Northern Scandinavia and the mining 
of Siberia are not ancient industries, 
but very modern, indeed. The settle- 
ment of the Northern Great Plains of 
this country is just beginning, yet they 
have been standing ready for uncount- 
ed centuries. 

But even these examples of modern 


Shields’ Glacier, which hourly shoots millions of tons of ice into the Copper 
River at its base. 


reminded us, they are building a rail- 
road through the Pleistocene, by which 
is meant that man has entered in that 
country conditions the counterpart of 
those existing in an early geologic 
period when the earth was so young 
and lusty that living at all was a 
matter of difficulty. Such things have 
not been done before. 

The glacial North, too, has long 
been a terror to the race, though our 
forefathers were as well equipped to 
fight the cold as we. Think. what 


courage are not conclusive, and we 
look still further for the supreme 
achievement of the man of to-day in 
combating unfriendly nature. We 
find it, if anywhere, in Alaska. The 
remnants of the ice age remain to this 
day in the glacier region of the Alas- 
kan coast, and they are vast, terrible 
and full of perils. These are the con- 
ditions that kept man well to the 
southward through geologic periods, 
and practically until within the mem- 
ory of living persons. And they really 
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Concrete piers for the Miles Glacier bridge across the Copper River, made 
strong enough to withstand great ice pressure. 


are terrifying. It is not a figure of 
speech, or a _ journalistic exaggera- 
tion, but a premeditated statement of 
personally acquired fact, to be demon- 
strated forthwith. Yet man is no 
longer afraid, but, impatient for the 
wealth so well guarded, is driving 
headlong into the remains of one of 
the most violent of geologic periods. 
He is building a railroad, for exam- 
ple, not only in the face of living gla- 
ciers, with a discharge of millions of 
tons of ice a day, but is even laying 
his permanent roadbed on ice. 

No more vivid example of physical, 
and the more modern industrial cour- 
age exists to-day than in the develop- 
ment of our northern empire. If it 
does not turn the scales in favor of the 
valor of our generation, the claim 
were hard to prove, indeed. 

In Alaska there are still several 
thousands of square miles of glaciers. 
If the surface were navigable, one 
could walk northward from the sea 
five hundred miles without leaving the 
ice, and make journeys of two or three 


hundred miles in different directions. 

The climate of Alaska is, of course, 
far from glacial. So warm are the 
summers, in fact, that despite the 
severity of the long winters, many of 
the glaciers are rapidly retreating. 
Each season vast masses of them dis- 
appear, and wild flowers overhang the 
ice wherever there is a foothold. 

The warmth, however, makes the 
conditions for those men who are 
fighting their way into the remnants 
of the ice age all the more hazardous. 
The flow of water from the melting of 
the glaciers all summer, added to a 
somewhat exceptional rainfall in the 
coast regions, is overwhelmingly tre- 
mendous, while the berg discharge of 
living, active glaciers in river and bay 
is amazingly profuse. So that not 
only is the ice reduced from a fairly 
permanent to a most unstable and dan- 
gerous material by the warmth, but 
the land. is reduced by water to its 
least navigable condition. There is 
nothing, apparently, that can work 
greater hardship for man than a super- 
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abundance of water on land. This is 
the curse of parts of the Alaskan coast 
regions, so far as they can be said to 
have a curse. 

But no amount of mere wetness can 
daunt the Alaskan of either sex in 
this part of the region. The women 
don sou’wester, rubber raincoat and 
high waterproof shoes, and defy rain. 
The man in the trail is lucky if he can 
keep dry above the waist. He doesn’t 
think of trying to do more than that, 
and to the old-timer the consideration 
of dryness applies only to his grub 
and his matches. He will stay wet 
for a week at a time without troubling 
even to swear about it. It isn’t a 
question of whether one can travel 
wet or dry, but whether one can ford 
the glacier streams without being 
swept off one’s feet, and thus inevit- 
ably drowned. Men cannot swim in 
water of that temperature. It is, there- 
fore, distinctly dangerous to go in far- 
ther than breast deep, unless you have 
a horse’s tail to hang to. 

Alaskan horses are alright so long 


A sand storm on the Copper River. Above, in the mountains, is the cele- 
brated Canyon of the Spirits. 


as they have solid ground under foot, 
even if that ground is a boulder-cov- 
ered creek bed three feet deep in 
muddy water not far from freezing. 
In this they will travel for hours. But 
when it comes to plunging long, weary 
hours through three or four feet of 
mud, and having to be pried out every 
few yards, they are most unhappy. 
Yet every packhorse on the coast 
trails goes through with this many 
times each season. Such things, with 
picturesque but heart-breaking addi- 
tional details, are a not unfamiliar ex- 
perience on the Government’s great 
overland highway from the coast to 
Fairbanks in the Tanana Valley. And, 
after ten years of traffic, this is the 
only way one can get overland into the 
Alaskan interior; that is, the only 
other ways of any sort are around by 
Behring Sea and two thousand miles 
up the Yukon River, or in by Skag- 
way and White Horse, and almost as 
far down the river. The reason does 
not lie with the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion. There are single miles of 
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Alaska’s new railroad that cost more 
than the annual appropriation of Con- 
gress for Alaskan roads—several of 
them, and this does not include bridges 
either. 

These few facts are given to show 
the incalculable blessing that rail 
transportation will be in a country of 
this kind, and also to indicate the 
kind of extraordinary difficulties to be 
encountered in its construction. The 
principal Alaskan railroad is the Cop- 
per River and Northwestern, recently 
completed by the Morgan-Guggenheim 
syndicate to tap the immensely rich 
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—if such things as these were recorded 
—in the recent brilliant annals of rail- 
road building. 

Only a few instances of difficulties 
met and overcome in the construction 
of this remarkable railroad can be 
given, though the story of the road is 
one continuous succession of adven- 
turous incidents that stamp with ap- 
proval for all time the quality of pres- 
ent-day courage. 

The problem facing the builders was 
to reach the Kotsina-Chitina copper 
region, and more particularly the 
Bonanza mine with rails from tide- 


The lake below Miles Glacier, on the Copper River. 


copper region in the Chitina River 
basin and the celebrated Bering River 
coal fields, afterwards continuing into 
the interior. This road drives right 
into the heart of the glacial region— 
195 miles of track is laid, and it there- 
fore offers full opportunity of testing 


the courage and heroism of the Ameri- 


can builder. It has, as a matter of 
fact, tested both almost to the break- 
ing point, and established new records 


water in three years. A glance at the 
map will show the valley of the Chi- 
tina is in the very heart of the glacier 
region. In fact, the famous green- 
stone-limestone contact which has 
been: traced for 1200 miles, and on 
which nearly all of the prospects so 
far discovered have been located, dips 
several times under glaciers. What 


riches are still hidden by the ice can 


only be guessed at. 
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August remains of a snow slide on the Alaska Northwestern Railroad on 
Teni peninsula. 


It is evident that the only ways to 
get into this region are by way of the 
Copper River valley or from Valdez 
down the Tonsina to the Copper. The 
former route also makes it possible 
to tap the Bering river coalfields by a 
fifty-mile spur. As these fields have 
otherwise no outlet, the economic im- 
portance of this combination leaves 
practically no choice of routes, and it 
is the Copper river that is followed. 

This extraordinary stream was al- 
most unknown until a few years ago. 
Until 1905 the only authentic report 
on it was that of Lieutenant Henry-T. 
Allen, who made a memorable journey 
up the river into the interior in 1885. 
Lieutenant Allen’s report to the Gov- 
ernment is one of the most dramatic 
narratives of exploration in our litera- 
ture. The hardships he encountered 
were literally awful. No writer of 
thrilling romance would dare to equal 
them in fiction; yet, except for the 


first hundred miles of railroad, condi- 
tions in the region are practically un- 
changed. Every year men go through 
similar experiences in the vast wilder- 
ness of mountains, though none have 
equaled Allen’s achievement in terri- 
tory covered during a single season. 

The pushing of the railroad over 
the Copper River flats was a repeti- 
tion on a great scale of Lieutenant 
Allen’s preliminary ten-day fight with 
icy rain, slushy snow, open river and 
driving gales. These soft, shifting 
silt beds, with their innumerable river 
channels and quicksands, are impas- 
sable in summer to either man or 
beast. This was winter work. 

There were twenty miles of storm- 
swept flats, covered with eight to ten 
feet of snow, alternately flooded with 
water and frozen solid. Over or through 
this it was necessary to move not only 
men and horses, but hundreds of tons 
of supplies, timbers and pile-drivers. 
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The bleak and lonely Cape Resurrection, Alaska. 


This last was heroic work. Some- 
times rails were laid over the snow on 
a foundation of brush. In places, the 
ten feet of snow were shoveled off for 
track-laying. 

As spring broke, the flats became a 
lake of slush and water, and still the 
work went forward. The moving of 
supplies ahead of track laying became 
increasingly difficult, with warm 
weather. To get in horses, for in- 
stance, scows just large enough to hold 
one animal were built and towed by 
launch across the river channels. Long 
lines were then attached, and the 
loaded scows towed by force of main 
strength over the soft mud and quick- 
sand where men could hardly find foot- 
hold, and horses would hopelessly 
mire. A mile an hour was often good 
average time for this traveling, even 
with a big crew for every horse, and 
it went on hour after hour, and day af- 
ter day. 


But this was all below glaciers. At 
mile 46, one side of the three-mile face 
of Miles glacier is reached. The river, 
now concentrated in one deep and nar- 
row channel, washes the foot of this 
towering palisade of living ice across 
its full width. Hour after hour, 
through the summer, this glacier dis- 
charges thousand to million-ton bergs 
into the stream, and the wash there- 
from climbs the steep, boulder-cov- 
ered opposite bank a hundred feet. 
Nothing can stand before it. 

Up the twelve-mile current in front 
of this glacier it was necessary to get 
supplies, and the one possible method 
was to “line” them up in flat-bottomed 
boats. “Lining” up rivers is a char- 
acteristic method of Alaskan trans- 
portation. Up this stretch of the Cop- 
per but a few hundred pounds of sup- 
plies could be taken at a time, and 
fifteen expert rivermen were used for 
each boat. Most of these men walked 
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ahead at the end of a long tow-line, 
wading waist-deep in the icy waters 
and stumbling over boulders, logs and 
brush. When waves came from falling 
ice the danger was acute. One entire 
crew was washed into the river, and 
the boat with its load crushed to kind- 
ling. It was counted a marvel that no 
lives were lost. Seldom did a boat get 
by with its full cargo, and for a time 
the rivermen could not get up more 
than enough supplies to operate their 
own camp. 

Just above Miles glacier the river 
makes a sharp double turn and on the 
other side meets another great dis- 
charging glacier. Between these two 
ice-cliffs the railroad runs. The prob- 
lems involved are unique in railroad 
construction. Where the river is 
bridged between the glaciers, the 
channel is 1,500 feet wide, and piers 
must be set that would withstand the 
pounding of the enormous bergs from 
Childs besides the field ice which is in 
a fifteen-mile current often six feet 
deep. These piers were built of solid 
concrete, reinforced with heavy steel 
rails set a foot apart all around, and 
they were carried sixty feet to bed- 
rock. Their greatest horizontal dimen- 
sion also is sixty feet. In addition, the 
piers are protected by concrete breaks 
also sunk to bedrock and of unexam- 
pled solidity. The necessity for this is 
indicated from the way these bergs 
treat piling. 

Before the completion of the bridge 
a ferry was operated across a slower 
part of the river between the glaciers. 
Here groups of six and eight heavy 
piles were driven and chained together 
to guide the ferry boat. One such 
pier lasted just seven minutes. A berg 
—not of the largest size—came quietly 
down against it, and without a second’s 
stop, without so much as a_ shiver, 
wiped the big pier out of existence. 
And this had happened again and 
again. 

Just above the river at this point a 
long and rather high trestle was re- 
quired, and in order to fulfill a contract 
this had to be built after winter had 
set in. With the thermometer around 
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zero, and a fifty to sixty miles wind 
beating a heavy snowstorm almost 
horizontally, the men worked on this 
trestle, while on the level the wind 
gathered snow and gravel into a fright- 
ful mixture and hurled it at the work- 
ers with terrific fury. One hour was 
a long shift. Engines were stalled 
and had to be dug out. Shovelers 
sometimes could make no headway 
whatever against the flying drifts in 
digging out supplies. 

For days the wind blew more than 
eighty miles an hour, and then no man 
could face it. Eighty miles of warm 
wind is too much for most people. At 
zero, and well mixed with ice and 
coarse gravel, it is too much even for 
an Alaskan. 

A few miles further up the Copper 
River line, a dead and moraine-cov- 
ered glacier came down to the water’s 
edge. This had to be crossed, and 
large quantities of ice had to be 
blasted out to make room for the 
roadbed. No element of special dan- 
ger is here concerned either in con- 
struction or operation, as ice deeply 
covered melts very slowly, and noth- 
ing but a great earthquake would start 
the ice body in motion again. The in- 
stance is cited merely as an example 
of the utterly strange conditions met 
with in the Northland. 

Enough has been said to give some 
idea, though an inadequate one, of the 
quality of courage required to pene- 
trate the strange glacial region of the 
Alaskan Coast. These are not isolated 
instances, but examples of the sort of 
thing that is met with in almost every 
mile of railroad building in the bleak 
North country. 

The charm of Northern summer 
travel over completed  lines—their 
road-beds and rolling stock the equal 
of the Eastern lines—is a delight, but 
off the beaten track one meets primal 
Nature in her most terrifying moods. 
It is supremely fascinating, and it may 
even be exceedingly pleasant if the 
luck is good, but it does make con- 
stant calls on human courage that are 
hardly equaled elsewhere on the 
planet. 
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COURT-MADE LAWS 


BY THOMAS B. WILSON, LL. D. 


announced from the bench that 

“all legislative action that is 
constitutionally operative is court- 
made law.” 

The case grew out of the denial of a 
railway corporation that an enactment 
clothing a commission with authority 
to fix schedules of passenger fares 
and freight rates was unconstitutional 
because it assumed to place a limit on 
the income of private capital engaged 
in a legitimate public business enter- 
prise, and that if the commission had 
such power it might exercise it by fix- 
ing the charges of the railway for ser- 
vice that would make profits for ser- 
vice impossible. The jurist referred 
to held that whatever of a public char- 
acter all the people had interest in, its 
conduct might be supervised and regu- 
lated by all the people through their 
legislative or law-making representa- 
tives. But it is the business of the 
courts to determine whether the peo- 
ple’s legislative agents have  trans- 
cended or gone beyond the limitations 
of the Constitution, and also to inter- 
pret the meaning of the enactments. 
Therefore, since it is the business of 
the court to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of a legislative enactment, 
and also to interpret its meaning, at 
the last analysis, all laws are substan- 
tially “‘court made.” 

Although the United States Supreme 
Court did not put its decision in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases 
in the language employed by the jurist 
referred to, the spirit is substantially 
the same, for its decision in both cases 
was that the anti-trust law, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, is a 
powerful and a perfectly capable de- 


IFTY YEARS ago, an eminent 
H jurist was reported to have 


fender of the public against all forms 
of organized monopoly. In substance, 
the court held that inasmuch as all 
the people have interest in the conduct 
of the Standard Oil Company and the 
Tobacco Corporation, the anti-trust 
law is not only constitutional, but is 
not susceptible of any rational inter- 
pretation other than that it reflects the 
will of the people. 

Moreover, a careful reading of the 
Act will show that the court dealt with 
the spirit rather than the wording of 
the law. In other words, the court in 
these cases, was guided, as courts gen- 
erally are, by what it thought was in 
the minds of the framers of the Act, 
and what the range of this purpose 
was when they put both their thought 
and their purpose into a statute. 

The interpretation of the anti-trust 
Act by the Supreme Court fully jus- 
tifies the opinion of the jurist referred 
to “that all operative laws are court- 
made laws,” for in the Standard Oil 
decision the court was guided by its 
own opinion as to the meaning of the 
spirit rather than to the letter of the 
law, and in measuring the legality of 
the conduct of the Oil and Tobacco 
companies the court adhered strictly 
to the spirit of the statute. But in ig- 
noring the letter of the Act, the court 
created an apparent conflict between 
the letter and the spirit of the enact- 
ment, but the “rule of reason” was ap- 
plied, which is that in the result of 
the final analysis of a law the conclu- 
sion should be obtained by the appli- 
cation of sound common sense to the 
proposition, the proposition suppos- 
edly reflecting what the framers of 
the Act had in mind, which was a pur- 
pose to safeguard the public welfare, 
and is more readily and correctly ap- 
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prehended in the spirit than in the let- 
ter of the Act under’ consideration. 

There is really, therefore, no room 
for a conflict between the spirit and 
the letter of the anti-trust law, for the 
letter should be considered the body 
of the spirit. Nevertheless, the dou- 
ble-barrel decision of the law makes 
it quite clear that the Sherman Act 
is in harmony both in spirit and letter, 
with the Constitution, nor did the court 
deem it necessary to call into service 
the alleged ‘‘unused power” of that in- 
strument. Everybody knows that the 
framers of the anti-trust law had in 
mind the enactment of a statute to pre- 
vent the formation and maintenance 
of monopolies of every kind that the 
‘public might be protected against cor- 
poration greed and extortion; also 
meaning to make it just as unlawful 
to combine to monopolize a commer- 
cial product as to maintain unjust com- 
petition, for the purpose of each was 
one and the same; i. e., to restrain the 
natural and free course of trade. Thus, 
’ according to the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, aggregation of capital 
for business purposes, or combination 
of kindred interests is not unlawful 
under the Sherman law, provided the 
purpose is not to put restraints upon 
the manufacture and distribution of 
merchantable commodities, but if, by 
the conduct of any business enterprise 
trade is arbitrarily restrained, the 
parties in interest may be apprehended 
on criminal as well as on damage 
charges. 

From the viewpoint of the courts’ 
interpretation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, there is nothing more to 
be said. The court does not question 
its own right to give a statute an In- 
dia rubber-like elasticity to cover con- 
ditions that are supposed to exist as 
dangers to the public welfare. Such 
interpretations of either the spirit or 
letter of a Congressional enactment 
do, as a matter of fact, recreate an ex- 
isting statute into a court-made law, 
which undoubtedly is the assumption 
of legislative functions. But while the 
court may have applied the “rule of 
reason” and common sense in its con- 
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clusions concerning the law in ques- 
tion, it failed utterly to consider the 
issue from the ethical and common 
business sense aspects of either the 
letter or spirit of the law. Thus the 
spirit of the. Anti-Trust Act, the court 
holds, is a vigorous protest against 
the monopolistic character of the 
methods of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which are inimical to the public 
welfare. 

But is the Standard Oil Company 
the public’s enemy? There is no 
kind of doubt that it is a _ gigantic 
monopoly. The company has never 
denied its monopolistic character— 
that it is an “oil octopus,” whose ten- 
tacles may be found in the homes of 
the whole civilized world. The “octo- 
pus” is also the friend of educational 
and humanitarian institutions, as is 
evidenced by the nearly $150,000,000 
of Standard Oil money that has been 
donated to these without hope of fee 
or reward. Nevertheless, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company is a mammoth in- 
dustrial monopoly, but wherein has it 
ever conspired against the public wel- 
fare? It is what it is through the 
power, energy and genius of common 
business sense energetically applied. 
Will it start the wheels of the public 
welfare to revolve the wrong way if 
we say that the foundation upon which 
this “cold-blooded” oil combine was 
established by thoughts of the welfare 
of all the people? Or that the public 
stood behind and held up the hands of 
the Standard Oil Company until it be- | 
came an industrial giant? 

Thinking people appreciate the fact 
that at the beginning of the industry 
of converting crude petroleum into il- 
luminating oil or kerosene, the retail 
price of refined petroleum or coal oil 
was about seventy cents per gallon. 
By new discoveries in the methods 
of distillation and by the discovery of 
vast deposits of petroleum the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was enabled gradu- 
ally to reduce the cost of illuminat- 
ing oil to the people from seventy 
cents per gallon to ten cents per gal- 
lon. In view of these facts, it is hard 


to see how the public welfare has 
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been seriously injured by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, unless it is that the 
company is wholly responsible for 
forcing coal oil down from seventy 
cents to ten cents per gallon. But that 
is not all of the blessings to humanity 
that this monster industrial monopoly 
has showered upon all-kinds of peo- 
ple. There is not a manufacturing 
chemist of any nation, nor a doctor of 
medicine, nor a drug store, nor any 
other kind of business enterprise that 
is not blessed by the by-products of 
petroleum. They have grown in the 
range of their usefulness until they 
are necessary in every channel of com- 
mercial and household life. 

The tobacco corporation has like- 
wise offended the “spirit” of the anti- 
trust law, but not the letter of the Act. 
At least, the Supreme Court practi- 
cally admits that the “letter” of the 
statute finds no fault with the tobacco 
trust, so-called, and that but for a 
careful dissection of the “spirit” of 
the law no legal reason would be 
found for hauling it into court. So 
far as the public is informed, the 
growers of tobacco or the users of to- 
bacco have not complained that they 
have been or are now being taken ad- 
vantage of by the tobacco corpora- 
tion. Yet the concern was haled be- 
fore the Supreme Court on the charge 
that it was killing competition by em- 
ploying the forces of competition, 
which is literally true as to competi- 
tion in Europe and _ in the Orient, 
where the users of tobacco have in a 
large measure taken to using the goods 
of the American tobacco combine be- 
cause it gives them a better quality of 
the leaf, and at lower prices per pound 
than they have been used to getting. 
This is distinctly true of Turkey and 
Egypt, where the users of tobacco are 
supposed to be connoisseurs. The only 
serious complaint against the tobacco 
company comes from American com- 
petitors, who have not the experience, 
capital, business foresight, sagacity 
and energy to enter the field like true 
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warriors, and give and take blows. It 
is very true that the tobacco trust’s 
ramifications are not confined to the 
boundaries of the United States, be- 
cause push and skill have surmounted 
obstructions of space and its limita- 
tions. But business success in this 
country does not come of childish 
whining. Every day in the year some 
one has to put up his shutters be- 
cause of his inability to stem the cur- 
rents of energetic and pushing com- 
petition, nor is it the “spirit” of any 
just law or the province of any com- 
munity to go into mourning and be- 
wail the victory the successful com- 
petitor has won. 

The Supreme Court hesitated to cre- 
ate a court-made law in the tobacco 
trust case, even out of the “spirit” of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust enactment. It 
simply sent the case back to the court 
from which the appeal was taken, with 
instructions to that court to devise 
ways and means, or a method of dis- 
solving the tobacco corporation and 
oblige it to recreate itself out of its 
own elements into something that 
would satisfy the public—a _ public 
that has made no complaint against its 
methods or the quality of its goods or 
its prices. 

Now, while analyzing the arbitrary 
methods, so-called, of the Standard 
Oil monopoly and the tobacco trust, 
let us take a peep at the Supreme 
Court. It is the greatest monopoly in 
the country. It has a monopoly of the 
privilege of interpreting all legislative 
enactments by Congress, to distin- 
guish between the “letter” and the 
“spirit” of laws, and say when and 
where they are or are not in harmony 
with the court’s conception of the 
words of the Constitution, and what 
the Supreme Court says goes, for there 
is no appeal from its conclusions, 
which are nearly always uncertain, for 
rarely ever is the full bench in har- 
mony on any question of law or the 


powers conferred by the Constitution 


upon a State or upon the nation. 


THE OSTRICH FEATHER INDUSTRY IN 
THE WEST VS. AFRICA 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


O SUCH an extent has the 
ostrich-plume industry 
grown, out on the west side 


of California, that three 
United States consuls have just been 
set to reporting on this traffic in Africa, 
in order to show comparisons and bring 
out such data as may interest the os- 
trich rancher, and eventually milliner 
and consumer. 

In German Africa, it is found, the 
export of ostriches and ostrich eggs is 
now prohibited by Imperial decree of 
February 15, 1909. This restriction, 
however, does not apply to the trade 
with neighboring States in which simi- 
lar measures are in force, and in which 
exception is made as to the export to 
German Southwest Africa. Even the 
eggs of wild ostriches may be col- 
lected, or the birds themselves cap- 
tured, only by persons having special 
permission from the Government, and 
that permission can only be obtained 
on condition that the birds and eggs 
are to be used expressly for breeding. 
Domestic breeding of ostriches in the 
German colonies has not proven profit- 
able. The Kilimanjaro Plantation Co., 
of Berlin, on its plantations in Ger- 
man Southeast Africa attempted to 
collect the eggs of wild ostriches and 
hatch them in incubators. The ex- 
periment found the feathers very in- 
ferior, and so the company sold its 
birds. Good stock birds, it found, are 


not easily obtainable, especially since 
the exportation of ostriches and eggs 
from the Union of British South Af- 
rica has been forbidden. Cape Colony, 
therefore, remains the principal ostrich 
breeding country, and there are about 


500,000 tame birds in the colony, as 
against 30,000 in all other countries. 

In Germany itself, Carl Hagenbeck 
has. an ostrich farm at Stellingen, near 
Hamburg, opened in June of last year. 
Here the eggs are hatched in incuba- 
tors, this being found more profitable 
than when the eggs are hatched under 
the birds themselves and these brood 
their young: the hens laying double 
the number, or from twenty-five to 
thirty eggs annually. 

The ostrich chicks, after coming out 
of. the shells are allowed to remain in 
the incubators twenty-four hours, un- 
til they have become perfectly dry. 
They are then transferred to the 
brooding house. This building is 
about sixty feet long, of steel, concrete 
and hollow tile construction, and with 
the front entirely of-glass. The con- 
crete floor, covered with sand, on 
which the young birds range, is raised 
39.3 inches from the ground, and is 
heated by steam pipes running under 
the floor. 

In one section of the brood-house, 
alfalfa is grown, on which the young 
ostriches are fed. After remaining 
in the brood-house six to eight weeks 
they are placed in runs, inclosed in 
wire netting, at the end of which are 
suitable shelter houses. The houses of 
the grown birds are not heated even 
in winter, the ostriches seeming to 
thrive well in this northern climate. 

The older birds are fed on chopped 
hay, mixed with cracked corn, bran 
and barley. In addition, each adult 
receives daily about one pound of fine- 
ly crushed bone. 

The feathers are first clipped when 
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the birds are six months old, and at 
intervals of nine months thereafter. 

At present there are 150 birds at 
the farm, and prices range from $430 
to $715 per pair, according to species. 

Interesting, then, by way of con- 
trast, is the rising ostrich industry of 
California. . 

“Feathers to-day are selling at $125 
the pound,” they tell you at the great 
ostrich farm operated at East Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Daily the visitors stream 
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birds are bred. This lies out in the 
back country some miles, and to it ad- 
mission is denied the tourist. 

Ostrich farming, both there and at 
Pasadena, has proven an unqualified 
success. Originated at the town of 
Norwalk, about twenty years ago, and 
transplanted to Southern California 
eight years later, the idea—which 
came almost unexpectedly to the pres- 
ent proprietor of the ranch—has de- 
veloped into a business now being in- 


Ostriches standing at fence awaiting keeper, on ostrich farm — 


into the enclosure to watch the great, 
ungainly birds swallow an _ orange, 
which slowly makes its way down the 
long neck, protruding the skin as it 
does so; buy an egg or plume and de- 
part, firm in the belief that they have 
seen the farm. 

As a matter of fact, not one visitor 
in ten thousand gets out to the real 
ostrich farm, where the California 


treduced at Riverside, in Florida, and 
elsewhere over the southern parts of 
the United States. 

The ostrich industry in the Repub- 
lic, however, came very near being 
nipped in the bud. When Cawston, the 
first man to attempt the work, started 
out for South Africa to buy the birds, 
the project seemed easy of execution. 
The ostriches were purchased at Cape 
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Town, and shipped aboard a chartered 
vessel. Just before the ship left port, 
though, the City Fathers passed a law 
forbidding the exporting of ostriches, 
wishing in this wise to preserve the 
monopoly to themselves. 

With thirty ostriches on his hands, 
young Cawston was hard put to it. The 
story goes that he induced the Captain 
to set sail, just as the bill was signed, 
and so got out just in time to avoid the 
present export duty, which is abso- 
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the nucleus of a unique and mammoth 
California industry. All of the six 
have passed, but their progeny are 
numerous and hearty. 

In Cape Colony the ostriches feed 
themselves, one is told at Pasadena, 
being given a range of twenty acres 
of veldt to each pair of birds, on which 
they roam and browse like so many 
cattle. Many of them, there, will go 
without touching water for years, al- 
though it is a known fact that the 


An enclosure on an ostrich farm, showing birds enjoying the sunshine. 


lutely prohibitive, being $500 apiece 
on the birds. As a result, while giv- 
ing him a start, this law has fostered 
the American industry; since to-day, 
aside from a few Australian competi- 
tors, ostrich farms exist at Cape Town 
only. 

Of Cawston’s flock of thirty birds, 
a!l but six died en route. This half- 
dozen, like the Riverside orange, were 


quality of feathers depends, next to 
the degree of nutrition, upon the 
amount of water taken. 

Brought here, under the new con- 
ditions, and these are now a great open 
park, where ferns and flowers alter- 
nate the series of runs for the bird, it 
was a year or two before the ostriches 
would begin to breed. Even now, if a 
pair is moved from one cage into even 
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the adjoining one, they will refuse to 
breed all that season. 

Out in the Sahabra Valley, Cal., 

there are several hundred ostriches, 
maintained for breeding purposes, 
in addition to the 168 at the show farm 
at Pasadena. For those in the valley 
there is a hundred and twenty acre al- 
falfa ranch, whereas at Pasadena but 
eight acres are available, and the birds 
breed well. In fact, not less than 140 
chicks make their appearance each 
year. 
Often, in fact, there will be fourteen 
eggs to the nest, hard, yellow-white, 
slightly speckled monsters, weighing 
three pounds each. 

In the spring-time, about two-thirds 
of all eggs laid hatch out, but now and 
then the ostrich will lay at an improper 
season, when results are quite other- 
wise. The male ostrich is black, the 
female gray, and so Nature has ar- 
ranged that the mother-bird sits on the 
nest during the day, when her color is 
*that of the ground; while at night the 
father takes his turn, and is likewise 
inconspicuous. The nest itself is a 
mere hollow in the earth into which the 
eggs are laid. 

Contrary to general belief, ostrich 
eggs are quite palatable. Usually they 
are served as an omelette, and now 
and then, at the Pasadena hotels, a 
dozen or more people will sit down to 
such a feast. Ostrich eggs taste greatly 
like hen’s eggs, and as yet find no use 
in the arts. Eggs which fail to hatch 
are hollowed for curios, and sell at a 
dollar apiece. 

Young ostrich chicks are dear little 
things, and are usually raised in the 
incubator. 

On breaking the shell and emerging, 
the chicks remain in the incubator un- 
til the wings are quite dry. The tem- 
perature here is kept at 103 degrees, 
or about the same as the desert. Af- 
ter the incubator stage, they go to the 
brooder, remaining in there each day 
until it is quite warm; i. e., the height 
of the noon-sun. 

Sixty degrees will hurt the birds, if 
in a draught, although out in the sun 
they can stand even colder tempera- 
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ture. Further, it is most essential that 
the birds be kept dry. 

At seven days the ostrich chick has 
the feathers of brown, but the body is 
covered over with spines, resembling 
those of the porcupine. 

Until six months of age, the sexes 
look alike; then the male begins to 
darken, until quite black. At two years 
the birds have reached their full 
height. By four they are matured. In 
fact at six months of age they are al- 
ready six feet high, growing on an av- 
erage of a foot a month. At eight 
months the first feathers are plucked, 
and thence on, every nine months dur- 
ing the bird’s life, these shearings oc- 
cur. 

The first feathers are, of course, in- 
ferior—20 to 22 inches in length, but 
it is necessary that they be cut if 
finer ones are to be had later on. For 
a cutting, a great stocking is slipped 
over the bird’s head, so that he cannot 
see his foe, and hence will make no 
attempt at kicking. Ordinarily, shears 
will then suffice to cut the costly feath- 
ers—while the lighter plumes are sim- 
ply pulled. 


The ostrich and his keeper, a fine pair 
of birds. 
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Twenty to twenty-four plumes are 
usually obtained from each wing of 
the ostrich, and the number of small 
feathers is beyond counting. In addi- 
tion, some forty to fifty feathers come 
from the tail of the bird. 

Ostrich feathers are divided into 140 
varieties, of twelve principal grades, 
and the prices will vary from $4 to 
$125 a pound. Three or more feathers 
are laid, one on the other, and the 
quills then sewed into one, to produce 
the costly plumes. 

Feathers which sell at $125 the 
pound, it is stated, bring $2 the plume. 
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Finer grade feathers are employed in 
this fashion, though cheaper ones will 
often be tucked in underneath to fill 
out. 

Love in the desert, among the os- 
triches is not spoiled by transplanting 
over the seas. Young birds of both 
sexes are put together, and they evince 
their likes and dislikes, till, of their. 
own account, each chooses one mate 
to whom to prove faithful throughout 
life. Once this mating occurs, the 
pairs are placed in the separate pens 
ortuns. Some of them will give thirty 
Collars’ worth of feathers a year. 


SOLACE 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


The heart that was wearily yearning 
For the things that were not to be, 
Saw naught of the wavering moonlight, 
Or the glint of the murmuring sea. 


Saw naught of the gleaming sunlight, 
Or the mist on the rose at dawn, 

Heard naught in the whispering twilight, 
Save a sob for the years agone. 


But a wandering chord of music, 
Touched the soul that was sad and lone, 
And the heart was soothed in its longing 
By the lingering undertone. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE TOLTECS 


BY LILLIAN 


OW, SEE HERE, Dale, 

don’t say you won’t! Don’t 

Say you're going to turn the 

whole thing down!” im- 
plored excited little Tommy Jones, as 
he dabbed his perspiring brow with 
a linen handkerchief dainty enough 
for a girl. 

Dale straightened up in his chair 
and leaned forward, scrutinizing the 
anxious, boyish face through faint 
rings of tobacco smoke. 

“Tommy,” he _ said, “have you 
stopped to think what a_ chimerical 
and quixotic thing the whole business 
is? Because a waiter in a cheap 
Mexican restaurant offers to sell you 
a map designating the pathway to a 
mythical repository of opals and gold, 
you expect me to invest my all in the 
foolhardy venture and finance a wild- 
goose chase!” 

“No such thing! No such thing!” 
Tommy cried, pacing the floor of his 
friend’s sitting room. “No wild-goose 
chase about it! You know very well, 
‘Dale, that everything I’ve tackled I’ve 
sort of fallen down on, and I think 
that has been because none of them 
were just the right thing for me. I’m 
twenty years old, Dale, and if I don’t 
make a strike pretty soon I'll be 
counted out for a dead one, sure!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Dale, up- 
roariously. “And you think a hunt for 
hidden treasure is the role in which 
you will scintillate ?” 

“You needn’t laugh,” rejoined the 
boy, sullenly. “There are other fel- 
lows who will go with me. The thing 
must go through, for—for—lIl’ve al- 
ready bought the map!” 

“What!” and Dale grabbed his 
friend by the shoulders and turned his 
face to the light. “You've let that 
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greasy Mexican bunco you out of five 
hundred dollars ?” 

“Call it what you please. I have 
the map, and I believe it is genuine.” 

“Let me see it,” demanded Dale, 
tersely. 

He examined the soiled yellow 
sheet intently. After some minutes 
he held it up to the light. 

“T’ll agree to one thing,” he said, 
absently, as he turned and twisted the 
sheet. “This paper is very, very old 
—but, of course, that doesn’t signify 
much. Some of these names and 
words are Spanish, and the others—” 

“They’re Indian,” interrupted 
Tommy. “The fellow said that many 
of the words were Aztec, and he could 
not make out what the other signs 
were, or what they meant, and that is 
why he could get only so far. He said 
that he had trouble to find out what 
the Aztec words meant, as the Indians 
are the ‘no sabe’ kind, and when he 
struck the other lingo he was com- 
pletely at sea.” 

Dale had been examining the map 
closely. 

“What makes you think you will be 
any more successful than he was?” 
he asked, abstractedly. 

“Why, you see, Dale, it’s just this 
way. I knew you were pretty clever 
and all that sort of thing, on getting 
there, and I felt that if you came in 
on this you would be able to locate 
the place all right.” 

“Well, Tommy Jones!” and Dale’s 
grey eyes regarded the boy amusedly, 
“in my thirty-five years of existence 
on this mysterious old planet, I never 
had such a colossal compliment paid 
me before.” 

“Tt’s on the level,” assented Tommy 
complacently. 
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“Boy, boy!” and Dale shook his 
head hopelessly, ‘“you’ve outwitted me 
since you were a tiny thing in arms, 
and I fancy you’ve done so again. You 
can’t go down into that wild country 
along with a pack of youngsters, so 
I'll go along 

“You’re a brick! You’re a peach!” 
screamed the overjoyed Tommy, as 
he hugged himself delightedly. 

Dale smiled mirthlessly, and his 
eyes were a trifle sad. 

“It will be an interesting vacation, 
if nothing more. It is not as though 
I had any family or ties to sever for 
the time——” 

“No; you see, it will be much harder 
for me,” cheerfully volunteered 
Tommy. “I'll have to leave my folks 
and—and—a few friends.” His 
round face flushed as Dale eyed him 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“I say, Dale, I wish to goodness I 
had your figure and your looks! I 
would be the whole thing with the 
girls, instead of only the dot under 
the question mark,” and Tommy’s 
face reflected the gloom he felt, as he 
thought of a saucy little maiden who 
led him on to hope one day, and to 
hope for the death of a rival the next. 

Dale thought it might all be but a 
foolhardy undertaking, but he felt 
lonesome and dull in New York, and 
he was almost glad that something had 
presented itself to give an excuse for 
a jaunt in the wilds he loved so well. 

He concluded that they would need 
an interpreter who was not only 
familiar with Spanish, but who knew 
enough of the Aztec tongue to facili- 
tate their travel in the land of manana. 
Knowing that in cosmopolitan New 
York anything from a deposed rajah 
to a Hawaiian prince was obtainable 
by means of an advertisement in one 
of the many dailies, he confidently in- 
serted the following: 

“Secretary wanted who speaks 
Spanish and understands some Aztec. 
Some danger attached. Apply in per- 
son. Suite —, Waldorf Hotel.” 


The morning the advertisement ap- 
peared his first callers were reporters 
newspapers, 


from the local who 
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scented a story in the brief ad. Dale 
blamed the “some danger attached” 
for this, and refused to divulge the 
nature of his business. The few men 
from whom he might have selected 
a secretary were almost too inquisi- 
tive, and he half-suspected them to be 
representatives of the daily press. 

Late in the afternoon, when he had 
about concluded to abandon the idea 
of getting a secretary in New York, 
the telephone rang. The clerk in the 
office announced a young man to see 
Mr. Dale relative to an advertisement 
in the Morning News. 

It was spring, and twilight had al- 
ready fallen. Dale switched on the 
lights just as a knock sounded on the 
door. A young lad stepped into the 
room. He was of about medium height 
and slender. Dark curls’. clustered 
about his brow, and great, luminous 
eyes beamed from a fresh young face 
whose clear, olive-hued skin glowed 
with the warm tints of the Southron. 
He wore a long ulster, which was 
closely fastened about his throat, and 
as he stepped forward he removed his 
hat with a graceful gesture. 

To Dale’s questions he replied that 
his name was Morelas, that his father 
had been a Spaniard and his mother 
an American. He had lived in Mex- 
ico until three years previous, when 
he came to America to attend school. 
He said that he was eighteen years 
old, and that he was somewhat con- 
versant with the Aztec language, be- 
ing able to read it a little. 

Dale hesitated about engaging so 
young and effeminate a lad for the 
journey, which he felt would be diffi- 
cult and hazardous, but the gently- 
spoken: “I pray senor will see fit to 
engage me,” completely won him. He 
thought the pretty, cultivated accent 
of the boy bespoke its owner as famil- 
iar with many tongues. 

Dale opened the map, and carefully 
copying some of the Aztec picture- 
writing on a slip of paper, handed it 
to the boy. 

“What does that mean?” he asked. 

The lad scrutinized it carefully, and 
slowly a look of indignation and an- 
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ger overspread his delicate features. 
He made an attempt to snatch the 
map, but Dale held it far above his 
head. 

“Here, my boy, go easy,” he said 
in surprise. 

“Where did you get it?” demanded 
Morelas. 

“That is my business,” answered 
Dale, coldly, “but if you have no ob- 
jection, I should like to know what 
excited you so. What does that sign 
writing mean?” 

“I won’t tell you!” the boy snapped. 

“Very well,” answered Dale. “Then 

I shall bid you good evening, Senor 
Morelas, for a secretary who refuses 
to interpret is of no use to me.” 
' The boy stood motionless as though 
thinking deeply. Then he spread the 
small slip of paper on the table in 
front of Dale, and looked up suspi- 
ciously. 

“If I tell you what this says, will 
you engage me as your secretary?” 

“Yes—that is, if you do not display 
any more signs of balkishness,” an- 
swered Dale, warningly. 

The boy looked relieved, and traced 
with a slender finger on the paper as 
he read: 

“For the dead are watching there!” 

“Well,” said Dale, curiously, “and 
what does that mean P?” 

“TI have read the writing for Senor,” 
answered the boy, dropping his eyes. 

“Come, now, my boy, none of that. 
If you know what the expression 
means when translated into a white 
man’s language, say so, or I can’t be 
bothered with you.” Dale’s tone be- 
trayed his impatience, and Morelas’s 
face paled. He replied hurriedly: 

“It is the title of the key to—to—— 
Possibly Senor already knows?” 

“How did you know that?” Dale 
asked in surprise. 

The boy’s face was very pale, and 
he spoke quickly, as though he feared 
Dale might dismiss him. 

“Centuries ago, the 
nature worshipping race, 


Toltecs, a 
inhabited 


Mexico. They knew the art of taking 
the gold from the earth and fashion- 
ing it into many and beautiful designs. 
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They also mined opals from the earth, 
and their wealth was great, until the 
Aztecs came from the North and ex- 
terminated them. 

“Before Montezuma’s time they se- 
treted millions in gold and opals in 
a place known only to a remaining 
few. The last of the Toltecs are sup- 
posed to have died guarding and 
watching over the treasure. 

“An Aztec who was enamored of 
the last Toltec maiden, made with her 
assistance a map leading to this place. 
The Aztec died. He was the only one 
who knew the interpretation of the 
map. 

“When Cortez conquered Mexico, 
this old map, made on a goat’s skin, 
fell into his hands, and he gave it to 
Montezuma for seven million dollars 
in gold.” 

“Whew!” Dale whistled. 

“Montezuma made search after 
search for the treasure of the Toltecs. 
He could follow the map so far—and 
then all would be fruitless, for the 
final directions were in Toltec. 

“Every conqueror and ruler from 
Montezuma to the Generalissimo Mi- 
guel Hidalgo has tried to solve the 
riddle of this map, but in vain. When 
the fortunes of war turned against 
Hidalgo, he endeavored to reach the 
United States with the map, but was 
betrayed and captured, and executed 
at Chihuahua. Just before his cap- 
ture, when his enemies were approach- 
ing, he set fire to this goat-skin map, 
and when he was seized, all that re- 
mained of the map was a small heap 
of ashes. But 

“Yes, go on,” commanded Dale. 

“His faithful disciple and follower, 
a priest, had carefully copied the 
map on paper before Hidalgo fled. 
They say he solved the mystery of 
the words.” 

“And this priest—who was he?” 
asked Dale, striving to curb his ex- 
citement. 

“He was—he was—— I do not 
know,” the boy answered, sullenly, 
meeting Dale’s eyes firmly. 

“Well, that doesn’t matter,” said 
Dale, indifferently. “But what 
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came of the map subsequently?” 
“The map was the absolute prop- 
erty of the soldier-priest, but during 
the besiegement of Cuautla, the map 
was stolen, supposedly by one of his 
own soldiers. His brother’s descend- 
ants are the rightful owners of that 


“What did you say the name of the 
priest was?” Dale asked absently. 

“TI do not know,” answered the boy, 
averting his head slightly. 

When the day of departure from 
New York arrived, Dale was both sur- 
prised and annoyed to learn that im- 
pressionable little Tommy Jones had 
sold his sole interest in the expedition 
to a stranger, and as Tommy ex- 
pressed it, “since he found he was the 
whole thing with Clarissa, he didn’t 
care a hang about any treasure, any- 
way, and the thousand he had received 
would help furnish up!” 

Dale did not like the appearance of 
his new partner, but it was too late 
to recede, and he decided to accept 
things for the best. The new acquisi- 
tion was a man of perhaps fifty years, 
stockily built and apparently pos- 
sessed of great brute strength. His 
face was craftily intellectual, and so 
close together were the eyes that they 
gave an observer the idea of being set 
in his nose. These eyes had a trick 
of moving quickly, so quickly that 
they seemed to be continually twitch- 
ing. There were few men of Simon 
Biddle’s acquaintance who knew the 
color of those eyes. The man rarely 
looked one in the face, but neverthe- 
less he seemed to catch every shadow 
of expression of another’s eyes and 
countenance. The lower lip hung 
loose, and Dale remembered vaguely 
of having read somewhere of this be- 
ing characteristic of certain members 
of the criminal class. 

The boy, Juan Morelas, incurred the 
enmity of Biddle the first day out, by 
refusing to bet with him on the num- 
ber of knots the steamer was making 
toward Vera Cruz, and later turning 
scornfully away when Biddle noisily 
ordered every one up to the bar for a 
drink. 
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“Say, Dale,” said Biddle angrily, 
“what the devil’s the matter with that 
kid? He’s only a confounded em- 
ployee of ours, anyway, and I'll punch 
his head off if he tries any airs around 
Simon Biddle. Come back here, you,” 
he shouted roughly, as the boy was 
leaving the buffet. 

A few men at the bar laughed - 
coarsely as he started after the boy, 
his face purple with rage. Dale in- 
terposed himself between the bully 
and the boy, who hesitated on the 
threshold, and was eyeing Biddle con- 
temptuously with eyes that held not 
a spark of fear. 

“Biddle,” said Dale sternly, “More- 

las is not obliged to drink with you or 
with me, or with any one else, if he 
doesn’t care to, and as to his being an 
employee, it doesn’t signify that he 
has to bet or drink, and it in no way 
obligates any social intercourse from 
him at all.” 
_ Biddle’s ugly face glowered darkly, 
and the veins stood out like whip- 
cords on his temples. He was about 
to make a dash for the boy, but Dale 
held his eyes for one short moment, 
and possibly what he saw in _ the 
other’s face made him hesitate. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Dale,” he 
said, with the bad grace of one back- 
ing down unwillingly, “I ain’t seeking 
no quarrel with you, and seeing as the 
kid ain’t got spunk enough to fight 
his own battles, why, I’ll just call it all 
off.” 

The boy’s face flushed at the insult, 
and he leaped past Dale and con- 
fronted Biddle furiously. 

“The Morelas do not fight dogs!” 
he said passionately. ‘They chastise 
them,” and snatching the liquor from 
the bar which had been poured for 
him, he dashed glass and all into Bid- 
dle’s face. 

One blow from the heavy fist of the 
enraged man would have felled the 
boy, but Dale sprang forward and re- 
ceived its full weight on his chest. He 
staggered back for an instant from the 
impact. Then blow after blow from 
his powerfully but calmly directed 
fist rained on the face and body of the 
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excited bully. Biddle made a weak 
attempt to parry the blows, but his 
rage was so impotent that he suc- 
ceeded but poorly, and a final smash- 
ing blow, into which Dale seemed to 
put his whole heart, laid him low. 

Dale turned to look for the boy, 
but he was gone. He made his way 
to Juan’s stateroom, and knocked per- 
emptorily. The door opened slowly 
and Dale stepped in. When the boy 
saw the blood on Dale’s hands and 
clothes, he gasped, and his face be- 
came pale. Dale thought that his eyes 
were slightly red, as though he had 
been crying, and he noticed that the 
slender brown hand which rested on 
the back of a chair trembled. 

The lad, so proud and reticent, had 
exercised a keen fascination over 
Dale from the very beginning, and he 
now spoke to him as a father might 
have spoken to an impulsive child. 

“Juan, I’ll confess to having no 
more love for Biddle than you appar- 
ently have, but seeing that we have 
to be traveling companions for some 
weeks, possibly, I would suggest that 
you do not necessarily antagonize 
him, and if you have any more glasses 
to throw, aim them at me instead.” 

The long lashes swept the boy’s pale 
cheek for an instant, and when he 
raised them, his brown eyes flashed 
frank aversion at Dale. 

“Senor,” he said, his voice shak- 
ing with emotion, “Senor, you will do 
me the favor to let me fight my own 
battles in future, and not interfere.” 

“My foolish child,” Dale laughed 
amusedly. “You wouldn’t last one 
minute with that fellow. He would 
kill you!” 

“A Morelas prefers being killed to 
being defended, Senor,” he answered 
icily. 

“Well, if that’s the case,” Dale an- 
swered, testily, “it seems to me the 
Morelas as represented in you, my 
boy, have more vain pride than 


brains.” 

Many times, before they reached 
pestilential Vera Cruz, the land of the 
dreaded el vomito, where the buzzards 
are the only scavengers of the unclean 
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streets, Dale had to assert himself to 
protect the boy from Biddle’s revenge. 
Dale had to confess that Biddle was 
always the aggressor, anless Juan’s 
contemptuous attitude could be called 
aggressive. He showed no fear of his 
enemy, and seemed to obtain a keen 
enjoyment in answering the other’s 
coarse threats with caustic and cut- 
ting politeness. 

At Vera Cruz, Dale engaged three 
mestizos as cargadores to carry the 
luggage, but before setting out on their 
journey into the Tierra Templado re- 
gions, he had a heart to heart talk 
with Morelas. While the innocence 
and honesty of the boy were apparent 
to Dale, he saw that the lad enter- 
tained anything but a kindly feeling 
for his employers, and he wanted to 
satisfy himself as to the boy’s will- 
ingness to guide them correctly before 
he left Vera Cruz. 

Accordingly he showed Juan the 
map for the first time, and he was 
somewhat surprised at the emotion 
his young secretary displayed when 
he held the map in his hands. He 
reverently kissed the soiled sheet, 
murmuring softly, “Gracias a Dios! 
Gracias a Dios!” Evidently totally 
oblivious to Dale’s presence, he scru- 
tinized the map, rocking to and fro 
and murmuring almost inaudibly in 
Spanish and some strange tongue 
which Dale thought to be Aztec. Great 
tears rolled down his cheeks unheed- 
ed as he traced the route and direc- 
tions on the map, and sometimes he 
would exclaim aloud as he puzzled 
over some of the sign-writing. Only 
when he had finished did he appear 
to notice Dale, who had been regard- 
ing him with mingled feelings of sym- 
pathy and wonder. 

“Can you guide me to the end of 
that thing, do you suppose?” Dale 
asked. 

The warm Southron eyes were glow- 
ing like fires at night, and they re- 
garded Dale furtively. 

“Does the Senor mean to here?” 
he asked, indicating the last mark of 
the sign writing. 

“You couldn’t guide us further than 


. 
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that, Juan, for that is the end of the 
map,” Dale answered, smiling. 

“But, Senor,” the boy persisted, al- 
most breathlessly, “will you say that 
at this point my obligation as inter- 
preter and guide ceases? Will you 
say I am free to go on my own way 
when I have taken you there?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Dale an- 
swered carelessly, holding out his 
hand for the precious map. The look 
of triumph which had flitted across 
Morelas’ face gave way to one of in- 
tense hatred as he reluctantly returned 
the map with one fiercely muttered 
word: “Ladrone!” 

“Here, you young scamp!” Dale 
said heatedly. “What do you mean 
by calling me a thief?” 

Morelas looked up in surprise. He 
did not know the American understood 
Spanish. 

Dale was plainly annoyed. He had 
been kind to this boy, from a sincere 
and warm affection. The lad had re- 
_ paid his kindness with sullenness and 
thinly-veiled contempt, and now he 
openly called him a “ladrone,” a 
thief. 

“T’ve a mind to dismiss you right 
here,” he said, sternly. 

“No, no, Senor!” the boy appealed 
in terror. “No, no, I beg the utmost 
pardon of the Senor!” 

While Dale eyed him reprovingly, 
with tightly compressed lips, Juan 
Morelas, the proud son of the haughty 
Castilians, humbled himself amaz- 
ingly, and begged the Senor’s pardon 
and kind indulgence from the earth 
all the way up to the saints. Dale 
was a little surprised at himself for 
overlooking the boy’s bitter insult so 
generously. He excused himself on 
the plea that the boy was little more 
than a naughty child, who imagined 
that the map was the especial property 
of some long-forgotten priest, and re- 
sented the idea of Americans finding 
the treasure of the Toltecs. 

From Vera Cruz, the little party 
with the cargadores made speedy pro- 
gress on mule-back over the low lands 
on the coast, and soon started the as- 
cent to the plateaus. 
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For two days they traveled through 
the land of the Mani and old Aztec 
Indian villages. At these villages 
the mestizos invariably stopped for 
a supply of pulque, and the conse- 
quence was that they made slow pro- 
gress in this lazy land of manana. 

Each night Juan had rolled himself 
in his blankets some distance from 
the camp, notwithstanding Biddle’s 
objections. They had not thought it 
necessary to set a guard at night, ow- 
ing to the peaceful character of the 
Indians. 

Juan had been very docile since the 
night at Vera Cruz, and his many 
pretty, childish graces had completely 
won Dale again. 

The fifth night out, Dale was awak- 
ened suddenly from a sound sleep. 
Sitting up quickly, his hand sought 
his breast, where he had kept the map. 
It was gone! 

Hastily springing up, he called Bid- 
dle. The latter would not believe that 
it had been stolen, and a_ thorough 
search was made. 

“Where’s Morelas?” Biddle asked, 
suspiciously. 

No trace of the boy could be found, 
and Biddle, with a disagreeable sneer, 
turned to Dale. 

“So that’s your honest Juan? So. 
that’s the greaser imp you pinned your 
faith to? Ha, ha!” 

Dale was mute. He was miserably 
disappointed, and his finely chiseled 
face showed plainly the grief he felt. 
Hang the treasure! Hang the map! 
If the boy had only been honest! 

One of the mestizos found Juan’s 
trail, and Dale silently followed, 
knowing the boy would be overtaken, 
and fearing Biddle’s wrath upon him. 
He followed the mestizo closely, and 
soon Biddle, who was unaccustomed to 
hard traveling, was left behind. 

They found the boy crouching in a 
mass of cane brake. Dale motioned 
the mestizo to return, and approached 
Juan. 

“Stand back, or I will shoot!” the 
boy hissed. 

Dale quickly turned, and walked 
backward in the boy’s direction. 
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“Shoot, if you wish,” he said coolly. 
“Shoot me in the back like the brave 
Castilian you are.” 

Perish the suspicion of such a 
thought! Juan sprang up and endeav- 
ored to pass in front of Dale, but 
his wrists were firmly grasped, and 
Dale had dropped the pistol in his 
pocket in a moment. 

“Give me the map,” he demanded. 
As he was about to search for it, Juan 
quickly handed it to him. 

“Get back in that bush,” he said im- 
peratively. 

Biddle was. not familiar with Span- 
ish, and the expressions of the mes- 
tizo who had found Juan were there- 
fore lost on him. 

“Found him?” he questioned 
breathlessly, as he came up to Dale. 

“No,” said Dale, laughing heartily, 
“and I fancy he’s sleeping peacefully 
back there while we are making fools 
of ourselves!” 

“What do you mean?” Biddle asked 
suspiciously. 

“Why,” said Dale, holding the map 

up triumphantly. “I’ve had an at- 
tack of nightmare and forgotten where 
I put the thing. I just remembered 
that I put it in my boot instead of in 
my shirt.” 
' Biddle turned away, thoroughly dis- 
gusted that he had been obliged to 
start out in the middle of the night 
on a false alarm, and covertly regret- 
ting that Juan had not stolen the map. 
He was patiently biding his time to 
be avenged upon the young grandee 
and Dale, who had punished him so 
severely that day on the steamer. 

“Confound that boy!” Dale thought 
as he settled himself to sleep. “He 
must have bewitched me!” 

He had not waited to see what be- 
came of Morelas, when he left the 
clump of cane-brake to return to camp 
with Biddle, but he purposely loitered 
around until he knew the truant had 
wrapped himself in his blankets be- 
fore turning in himself. 

The plateaus were left behind and 
the ascent of rugged mountains be- 
gun. Dale had not spoken to Juan 


since the night he had stolen the map, 
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and the boy also maintained a rigid 
silence. 

When the end of the journey was 
one day distant, Biddle suggested 
making a camp and leaving the mes- 
tizos behind. Dale saw the wisdom 
of this, and accordingly the two men 
and the boy pushed on alone. 

Biddle was very taciturn on this last 
stretch. He openly directed many 
venomous and black looks toward the 
young guide. Many glances, equally 
hateful, were directed toward Dale, 
who, however, did not see them. 

At last the end was reached. Juan 
led them along a lonely mountain side 
and stopped at the entrance to a damp 
and dark cave. 

“Senors,” he said haughtily, draw- 
ing around him the serape he had 
worn ever since they had left New 
York, “this is the place indicated at 
the end of the map. I bid you adios.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Biddle hast- 
ily. “You march right in there,” and 
seizing the boy by the arm he dragged 
him into the opening before Dale 
could interfere. Once in, the boy freed 
himself nimbly, and walked straight 
ahead for perhaps fifty feet, Biddle 
and Dale following. There the cave 
ended, and leaning back against the 
rocky wall, Juan laughed hysterically. 

“Now, Senores Americanos, find the 
treasure of the Toltecs if you can,” he 
shouted defiantly. 

Dale struck a match and lighted a 


candle. He exclaimed at what he 
saw in the cave. It was evidently 
a crypt or shrine, for numerous 


skeletons were ranged on either side 
of them, and the wet floor was liter- 
ally covered with skulls and bones. 

Biddle, who was a coward at heart, 
began to tremble, and his eyes were 
widened in fear. But soon his brute 
force overcame his terror, and with 
an oath he sprang at the boy. 

“Hold on, Biddle, hold on!” Dale 
shouted. But the heavy fist of the 
treasure-seeker had already fallen 
on the boy’s head, and he staggered 
and fell among the bones and skulls, 
unconscious. 


“Stand back there!” the ruffian com- 
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manded, as Dale rushed forward with 
an oath. “Stand back, you fool; I’ve 
got you covered!” : 

Dale saw the flash of the bright 
steel in the other’s hand, and he 
stopped. Juan moved and groaned, 
and Biddle pulled him roughly to his 
feet, taking care to keep Dale cov- 
ered with his revolver. 

“Biddle, if you harm that boy I'll 
kill you!” Dale hissed. 

“A chance you'll get—maybe,” and 
Biddle shook Morelas brutally. 

“Now, you just tell us the key to 
this map, and be quick about it.” 

“T won't!” the boy answered de- 
fiantly. “That knowledge belongs 
only to a descendant of the patriot- 
priest, Jose Maria Morelas, from whom 
it was stolen!” 

“Morelas!” murmured Dale, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes, Padre Jose Morelas, the 
brother of my grandfather! I am the 
only Morelas left, and you can kill 
me, but no Americano ladrones shall 
know the key to that map!” 

In the flickering light of the candle, 
Dale saw him spread his arms apart, 
like a cross, against the wall of the 
cave. His eyes were fearless, and he 
turned them, full of loathing and 
scorn, on Biddle. 

“Not just yet!” said Biddle, smiling 
evilly. “Your champion first,” and 
he deliberately drew back the ham- 
mer of the weapon which was trained 
upon Dale. 

“Now if, when I have counted three 
you can’t unloosen those pretty lips of 
yours, Don Juan Morelas, I'll send a 
little piece of lead right through the 
athletic Mr. Dale’s handsome head. 


One—two—th——”’ 

“Stop! Stop! TI’ll tell you!” the 
boy wailed. 

“Aha! I thought you would hardly 


fancy being left to my _ tender 
mercies.” 
“You brute!” exclaimed Dale. 
“Out with it! Don’t lose any time!” 
Biddle demanded, still holding the 
cocked weapon a few feet from Dale’s 
head. 


Juan seemed to choke, and with a 
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gasp, he cried, “For the dead are 
watching there!” 

“What does that rubbish mean?” 
asked Biddle, fingering the trigger 
lightly. 

“It means—it means—— That is an 
Aztec direction, and it means that 
here—here, where these skeletons are, 
is the chamber of the treasure——”’ 

“IT don’t see any treasure,” inter- 
rupted Biddle. “Hurry! You must 
do better than that!” and this time 
his pudgy finger actually pressed the 
trigger lightly. 

Dale’s face was pale, and his eyes 
were fastened on the agonized face of 
the boy. “Don’t tell him, Juan, if 
you don’t want to,” he said gently. 

“If he don’t tell in one second [’ll 
send you to kingdom come, and then 
I'll throttle it out of him!” 

“When the Aztecs say, ‘For the dead 
are watching there, they mean that one 
should remove stones three paces from 
the end of an opening, and that which 
they seek they will find!” 

“Three paces! Three paces? That 
is where you are, Dale. Get to work 
there, both of you!” 

To Dale, who started to look about 
for something with which to pry the 
rocks loose, the task looked like an 
almost impossible one. At the first 
jar rocks and soil slipped away, 
and a narrow opening to what ap- 
peared to be another cave appeared. 

“You two can go in first,” ordered 
Biddle, with suppressed excitement. 
He followed with the candle in one 
hand and revolver in the other. 

They traversed a long, narrow pas- 
sage for about two hundred feet. On 
either side stood the skeletons of de- 
parted Toltecs. It seemed to Dale 
that this was. a veritable Golgotha, 
so numerous were the grinning skulls. 

The passage led into a high-ceiled 
chamber, immense in size, and the 
sight that met their eyes dazzled them 
and drew forth exclamations from even 
Juan. The faint candle-light pene- 
trated only a small area of this vast 
chamber, but even by its feeble rays 
they were astonished at what they 
saw. 


if 
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The floor and walls were completely 
covered with a symmetrical design of 
mosaics, made of squares of solid 
gold and silver! These squares were 
encrusted with opals, which sparkled 
like a million eyes. Around the cham- 
ber, or hall, skeletons sat on benches 
of solid gold, the backs of which 
were decorated with opals as were the 
walls. There were monoliths of solid 
gold reaching to the high ceiling. On 
these pillars strange hieroglyphic de- 
signs were worked in with bands of 
silver and opals. Masses of the pre- 
cious gems were piled at the foot of 
these pillars, and also masses of gold 
and silver. 

They walked on in wonder, their 
animosities forgotten for the moment 
in amazement and awe. 

At the end of the chamber they saw 
what appeared to be an altar, upon 
which sat a hideous image made of 
gold and jewels. Juan recognized in 
it the “Lady of the Mists” of the Az- 
tecs, and he supposed it was from the 
Toltecs that the Aztecs had borrowed 
their deity to whom they prayed for 
rain. 

Judging by the bones and skulls lit- 
tered around the altar, many human 
sacrifices had been made to the deity 
before her caprice willed that rain 
should fall. 

Biddle’s face was aflame with a 
lustful greed, and his countenance be- 
came even more repulsive as an unholy 
avarice gripped his soul. 

“Stop!” he commanded huskily. 
Dale and Juan faced him. 

“You see all this,” he said, drunk- 
enly. “You understand just what all 
this represents, don’t you? Well, Si- 
mon Biddle owns it all! These flesh- 
less skeletons will be grateful for a 
little more company, and you, Mister 
Don Juan Politeness, and you, Mister 
Dale Heavy-Punch, are going to keep 
them company. Mr. Dale goes first— 
stand out there, Dale!” and the ruf- 
fian leveled his pistol slowly. 

One glance showed Dale that the 
man was quite mad. The sight of al- 
most unbounded treasure gold 
had snapped the slender cord be- 
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tween reason and madness, and his 
avaricious mind had become insane. 

The hand of the boy, Juan, moved 
gently under his serape, and he edged 
nearer Biddle. Dale, who was watch- 
ing the boy, saw the small, white 
teeth press into the full red underlip 
as he sprang with a wild cry on Bid- 
dle. A slender arm was uplifted. A 
steel blade flashed in the candle-light, 
and then buried itself in the madman’s 
breast. 

When Juan sprang on Biddle, he up- 
set his aim, and the shot that rang out 
from Biddle’s weapon lodged in his 
own body. Juan and the dead Biddle 
lay side by side, and Dale knelt be- 
side the boy, thinking for an instant 
that he was dead, too. 

His grief made Dale dumb, and he 
knelt there in the darkness, with a 
cold despair clutching at his heart. All 
thoughts of the treasure were gone, 
and he knelt in mute anguish by the 
boy’s slender form. Strong man as he 
was, he was absolutely hopeless. He 
dare not touch the boy—the proud lad 
who had been so distant in life. 

“Oh, take me away! Take me 
away!” a piteously frightened voice 
cried. Dale, with a shout of joy, lift- 
ed the boy in his arms and ran from 
the chamber. 

The candle had fallen under Biddle, 
and Dale rushed on, half stumbling 
over skeletons and bumping into the 
walls of the narrow passage leading to 
the outer cave. 

The moment he lifted the weary 
body in his arms, he knew! He knew 
why he had followed the boy about 
so, ever alert to protect him—knew 
why he dreamed so persistently of the 
softness of Juan’s little brown hands. 
Juan Morelas was—a woman! 

Dale felt the wig of dark curls slip 
away, and long strands of hair fell 
about the arms and breast. When they 
reached the blessed sunshine again, 
Dale gazed long and joyously into the 
face always beautiful, but now thrice 
lovely with soft brown hair framing 
its blushes. 

“What’s your true name?” he asked 
excitedly, his eyes sparkling. 
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“Juanita!” she answered in a voice 
so low he had to lean precariously 
near to catch the word. 

“Well, Juanita, the water has at last 
found its level, and the treasure of 
the Toltecs belongs to the grandniece 
of the brave Padre Jose Maria More- 
las.” 

She regarded him haughtily, and 
drew the serape closer around her. 
Dale strove to hide the admiration he 
knew must be shining from his eyes. 

“Senor,” she said, proudly, with a 
tired little ring in her voice. “It all 
belongs to you. I have lost, and I am 


satisfied.” 

“I take your inheritance! Not 
much!” and Dale’s. tone convinced 
Juanita of his sincerity. 

“Very well, then. We shall leave it 
for others to find! Adios, Senor!” 


“Juanita! Juanita! don’t go away! 
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Don’t leave me when I have only just 
found you!” and Dale detained her by 
placing both arms around her. 

“But, Senor,” and Dale fancied he 
saw a shadow of a smile in her eyes, 
“will you take the treasure P” 

“Tf I can have you with it,” he said, 
tenderly. 

All Juanita’s Castilian pride van- 
ished, and she naively raised her fresh 
young face to Dale’s, and pressed her 
warm lips against his. 

“When I saw the advertisement in 
New York, something compelled me to 
call, and when I read the Aztec direc- 
tion and key, I knew I had at last dis- 
covered the whereabouts of the map— 
—I had vowed I would find it, and 
I was glad that I had impersonated a 
boy.” 

“So am I, dear,” answered Dale, 
pressing her close to him. 


SONNET 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


After dull sickness has weighted down a soul, 
The shadows lift and sudden there is light; 
Once more at ease when shorn of sorrow’s dole 
And visions take their course into the night. 
When free once mofe and fruitful fancies wing 
High up into the blue amid the fleecy clouds, 
And life again his pathways seems to ring 


With songs of lyric pleasure. 


Bitter shrouds 


Take from the eyes a curtain gray with doom 

The mind is sweet with wonder and the heart 
Opens its doors wide, wide to drive the gloom 

Into the prison where once of a human part 
Dead hopes are slumbering. New hopes in bloom 

Wakes the full bosom from its swooning smart. 
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BY R. J. PEARSALL 


E RULE the world to- 
day,” said Martin Cruik- 
shank, in tones of thun- 

“And we do it be- 


der. 
cause we are the natural rulers. The 


day may come when we will lose our 
superiority, but it will be because a 
higher race has been evolved. The 
races on earth to-day can never cope 
with us. The Chinese—bah!” 

“As for me,” said Morgan, indolent- 
ly stirring the liquor in his glass, “I 
don’t see anything so very remarkable 
in us. We eat, we drink, we die— 
those are our greatest achievements.” 
Morgan had a bit of a reputation as a 
cynic. “But it’s true we're always 
trying to do them in a little better way, 
especially the eating and drinking 
part. And the Chinese, why, they say 
they’ve lived along in the same old rut 
for centuries. And most of us have a 
little of what they call patriotism left, 
I suppose. The Chinese have a coun- 
try, and all that,-but they stick to- 
gether because it’s easier to do that 
than to fly apart, a sort of molecular 
attraction, I guess. So,” with a weary 
air of dismissing the subject, “this talk 
about the Yellow Peril doesn’t seem 
exactly reasonable to me.” 

Surgeon Brent, U. S. N., cleared his 
throat. “I have had some little experi- 
ence with the Chinese,” he said, mod- 
estly. “I have come to consider them 
worthy of study. I might illustrate 
my point with a story, if you would 
care 

A polite murmur from Morgan, en- 
thusiastic assent from Cruikshank. 
The doctor proceeded. 

“It was during my tour of duty with 
the Legation Guard at Peking, China. 
That is, as you know, a cosmopolitan 


city, and the barriers between the races 


are pretty well broken down. I made 
the acquaintance of many Chinese, and 
even learned their language, the most 
difficult, I think, on the face of the 
earth. 

“It was there, too, that I made the 
acquaintance of the most remarkable 
man that I have ever encountered. 
Herr Von Haltung was not imposing in 
appearance, being somewhat less than 
the medium height, and consisting, 
physically, of an enormous head sur- 
mounting a thick, square body, which 
in turn was set on a pair of short, poor- 
ly developed legs. He sometimes re- 
minded me of a wedge, tapering down- 
ward. His head was wedge-shaped, 
too; he had the most enormous frontal 
development I have ever seen in a 
man, and the most widely set eyes. 

“He and I grew rather friendly, af- 
ter a pupil and master fashion. My 
hobby, the study of the human mind, 
was his lifetime passion. Not the cut- 
and dried rule-of-three psychology of 
the text-books, but that bolder philoso- 
phy that leaps at once the bounds of 
that which is ordinarily thought of as 
the natural. In this study he was at 
least a century ahead of any man of 
whom I had ever before heard or 
read. 

“He was, first of all, an accom- 
plished hypnotist. He had studied the 
art in India, its home, and afterward 
through the length and breadth of the 
world. He claimed he had hypnotized 
every nationality on the globe. I be- 
lieved him, after seeing his work on 
the Chinese. 

“Ordinary hypnotism, such as 
others performed, was nothing to him 
but a preliminary to the investigation 
of the higher possibilities of the art. 
In one of the phases of this investiga- 
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tion, he was good enough to say that 
I was an invaluable assistant. It 
consisted, in the learned language of 
the Herr, in ‘producing, in two per- 
sons, a mutual and simultaneous ac- 
tivity, so that the mental processes of 
the one are exactly reproduced in the 
mind of the other. 

“*Thus, my dear doctor,’ he said, ‘if 
I were to hypnotize you and Wang, 
there, and place his mind in a state 
of receptivity and yours in a state of 
inter:se activity, your thoughts would 
be impressed on his mind, and would 
be remembered by him when he awoke 
as one remembers an especially vivid 
dream. And, just as a man in his 
sleep sometimes lives through experi- 
ences that would fill whole weeks and 
months of his waking life, so you, in 
your trance, would reveal the entire 
nature of your thought processes. 
Wang’s mind would receive impres- 
sions of your memories of the past, of 
your plans for the future, of all that 
. you have ever experienced or hoped 
or dreamed. Think of what this will 
mean to the world, when it is per- 
fected. Crime will be discovered be- 
fore the act, the minds of men will be 
like open books—why, it will mean 
the coming of the millennium!’ 

“Much more to the same effect. But, 
while I fully agreed with him as to 
the importance of the project, could he 
but realize it, I was relieved when he 
assured me that he only wished to use 
me in the capacity of a receiving sta- 
tion, as one might put it, for the 
thought waves of the other party to 
the experiment.. He paid me the com- 
pliment of saying that my mind was 
an especially good instrument for such 
an experiment, being unusually highly 
sensitized, like a _ first-class photo- 
graphic plate. 

“The sending station, to retain the 
nomenclature of the wireless, was rep- 
resented by a Chinese servant. Wang 
had no objection to the process, as he 
was getting well paid, and his tem- 
porary losses of consciousness meant 
no more than noonday naps to him. 
He, too, was an ideal subject, Von Hal- 
tung explained, as his thoughts were 
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rudimentary and slow, and conse- 
quently strong and easily transferred. 
At first I was doubtful as to the truth 
of this theory. But the results proved 
the psychologist justified. It took 
months of weary experiments, but at 
last we began to see the glimmerings 
of success. 

“It would be unjust to describe Von 
Haltung’s methods, as he is still en- 
gaged in perfecting them. It is enough 
to say that one day, after, for the twen- 
tieth time, I had drifted into oblivion 
simultaneously with the Chinese ser- 
vant, both in obedience to the master- 
mind of the German, there came to me, 
instead of a blank, a succession of 
pictures, passing before my mental 
vision like stereopticon views, only 
a little fainter and further away. 

“And, believe me, after the first 
scene, I never again looked at the 
placid-faced Wang without a feeling 
of horror. What sensuous longings, 
what far-reaching and cruel ambitions, 
the more so since so hopelessly thwart- 
ed, were contained in that clod of a 
coolie! Rapine and murder stalked 
through his mind, cruelty and lust 
made it their home. I never again 
wondered at the origin of the gro- 
tesque torture contained in the Chi- 
nese Chamber of Horrors, the Bud- 
dhist Temple of Seventeen Hells. They 
simply typified, in concrete forms of 
stone and mud, the milder of the shift- 
ing dreams of this Chinese workman. 

“As time passed, Von Haltung grew 
more skillful in his work, and I, on 
my part, grew more receptive and re- 
tentive of the pictures. And so, each 
day, my visions increased in clarity, 
and our confidence increased in pro- 
portion, so that in about a year after 
we began the series of experiments, 
we felt that we were able to handle the 
more complex, and consequently the 
more important and difficult, minds of 
the higher grades of Chinese society. 

“I suppose neither of you were ever 
in a Chinese mandarin’s house. Tsai 
Ching’s was a typical one. A bluish- 


gray brick wall in the front, its bare- 
ness broken only by a heavy double 
Beyond that a 


door in the middle. 
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small room, the porter’s room, as it 
might be called in English, where visi- 
tors left their hats and wraps before 
being ushered further. Opening off 
this, a row of semi-circular doors. Be- 
yond these a courtyard, in which 
were green-glazed flower pots, con- 
taining ornamental shrubs and plants. 
Again doors leading into the reception 
room, and beyond that into the various 
living rooms of the household. The 
whole roofed with tile, floored with un- 
polished marble, decorated with carv- 
ings of fruits and flowers, and with 
gaudy frescoes on which images of all 
kind ran riot, sages frolicking with 
horned devils, gods hobnobbing with 
butterflies. 

“Von Haltung and I stepped out of 
our sedan chairs, walked up the three 
low, broad steps that led to the en- 
trance, rapped and were admitted. In 
a few minutes we were seated on un- 
comfortable Chinese chairs in the sit- 
ting room, Tsai Ching opposite us, and 
were sipping fragrant tea from cups 
presented to us by a noiseless, bowing 
servant. 

“Tsai Ching was a good example of 
the ruling class of China. He had an 
absurdly fat and powerless figure; 
flabby cheeks and pendulous eyelids 
spoke eloquently of years of bodily in- 
activity; small, closely-set eyes of 
years of cunning. He was dressed in 
the regulation silk robe of the manda- 
rin, and was the personification of Ori- 
ental politeness as he asked of our 
health and welfare. 

“*T feel disgraced that I can offer 
the gentlemen nothing more than the 
poor courtesies of my humble home,’ 
he said. ‘But what am I that the hon- 
orable of the earth should come to me, 
most miserable dog of the Emperor 
that Iam? Honorable Haltung, I am 
your lowest servant, and yours, Hon- 
orable Brent.’ 

“Von Haltung and I responded in 
kind, and I think that we managed to 
get through the ordeal without dis- 
playing any undue ignorance of the 
three hundred rules of ceremony or the 
three thousand rules of behavior set 
forth in the Chinese Classics. 
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“’And how is the welfare of your 
honorable country ?’ I asked, after the 
social amenities had been finally dis- 
posed of. 

“*Excellent,’ he replied. ‘Prosperity 
is attendant upon the reign of our [Il- 
lustrious Emperor. Everywhere the 
harvest is good and the rains are plen- 
tiful, and there is peace. Truly, he is 
a worthy successor of the wise rulers, 
Yao and Shun.’ 

“Von Haltung said nothing, but he 
looked at Tsai Ching, and the fat man- 
darin stirred in his chair. 

“ ‘Certainly in the south,’ he added 
hastily, ‘riotous devils are abroad. 
They would destroy the homes of the 
friends of our country, the noble for- 
eigners. But the Heavenly One is 
sending his armies upon them. They 
will be swept from the earth.’ 

“Von Haltung smiled rather grimly. 
“Two foreigners have been killed,’ he 
said. ‘Many lives must be returned, 
and the lives of those in high places. 
Demand will be made.’ 

“Tsai Ching stirred again, uneasily. 
‘Missionary,’ he said. ‘How very bad 
it is. He comes far to teach the good 
religion, and the devils kill him. Ah, 
ignorant dogs! Sons of pigs! They 
shall be destroyed!’ 

“And for some little time he railed 
vehemently against those who, by their 
crimes, strove to stir up dissension be- 
tween China and her sister nations. 
He was, outwardly at least, a Christian 
—a friend of the foreigner and a 
higher than average specimen of his 
class. He was well educated, awake 
tu modern ideas, and a man to whom 
a foreigner would naturally have gone 
in case of the materialization of that 
ever-present spectre, Trouble. And 
yet 

“It seemed to come about quite 
naturally I suppose Von Haltung had 
been engineering the conversation 
around that way all the time. We 
talked on Chinese religion and Chinese 
philosophy; there’s a lot more in the 
latter subject than one man in a thou- 
sand imagines, and from that we 
drifted to the philosophy and methods 
of thought of the Western nations. The 
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subject of hypnotism came up then; 
and it hardly needed the German’s 
significant glance across at me to make 
me understand what he meditated. 

“*VYou have no hypnotists in China,’ 
I said. ‘What a pity. I should have 
chosen it as the one science, for it 
is a science, in which China, in com- 
mon with most Eastern nations, would 
excel.’ 

“*T am inexpressibly mortified. 
That is one other thing that my poor 
country must learn.’ 

“*With the mental training that 
your higher classes possess, it should 
not be difficult. Herr Von Haltung, 
here, might teach you, and he is one 
of the most skillful in the world.’ 

“*My poor services are always at 
the disposal of your excellency,’ mur- 
mured Von Haltung. 

“*Your servant would be more than 
honored,’ responded the Chinese, but 
yet with a note of doubt in his voice. 

“ ‘Self-confidence is success,’ said 
Von Haltung. ‘To learn, one must have 
seen the operation, yes, and experi- 
enced it.’ 

“*We might show him to-night,’ said 
I in English, which I knew Tsai Ching 
understood. ‘You could hypnotize me; 
it would interest him.’ 

“Tf he is in earnest,’ replied the 
German, in the same language. Then 
he turned to the mandarin and spoke 
rapidly and earnestly in Chinese. ‘If 
you wish to learn I will show you the 
first lesson to-night. I will hypnotize 
my friend; you will watch how I do 
it. Then I will hypnotize you. Is it 
agreed P’ 

“He bent his regard on Tsai Ching, 
and I saw the latter’s beady eyes 
waver as they felt the full force of 
the speaker’s personality. He was 
clearly unwilling. Yet, “Yes, your ex- 
cellency,’ he replied. 

“I composed myself in my chair; 
Von Haltung turned toward me, his 
squat body eloquent with power, his 
eyes gleaming. The magnetic force of 
that man’s mind was wonderful. I 
fixed my thoughts on Tsai Ching as I 
had been taught, and gradually lost 
consciousness. 
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“First there was a complete blank, 
absolutely nothing. Then it seemed 
as though I awoke in the midst of a 
super-naturally bright light. In the 
middle distance, plainly revealed by 


this strange illumination, appeared, 
kaleidoscope-like, the following 
scenes. 


“In a strange room, richly furnished 
in Chinese style, sat Tsai Ching and 
another Chinese, dressed in a rich 
mandarin’s costume. They were ar- 
guing bitterly. At last the discussion 
seemed to come to an unsatisfactory 
conclusion, for the strange Chinese 
arose, and, with an angry elimination 
of most of the ceremony of leave-tak- 
ing, left the room. 

“Immediately after he had gone, a 
servant came in. Tsai Ching spoke a 
few words to him, and he left and re- 
turned a few moments later, followed 
by another Chinese, apparently not 
of the servant class, and yet certainly 
not of the nobility. The newcomer 
made his salutations, the servant with- 
drew, and then Tsai Ching spoke, al- 
most in a whisper. 

“*You wish to enter the noble circle 
of the Myriad Swords ?’ 

“Tt is your humble servant’s most 
glorious desire.’ 

“ “Tf a task were given to you, would 
you perform it?’ 

“*At the cost of my ignoble life.’ 

“ “At the cost of the lives of others ?’ 

“*Yes. Could the illustrious society 
do wrong ?’ 

“*Good. In front is a sedan chair. 
Follow it. In it is an enemy to our 
cause. He must die. Go, brother.’ 

“Never a muscle moved in the im- 
mobile yellow face of the strange Chi- 
nese; thrice saluting, he left the room. 

“The sedan chair had just started 
when he left the house. Through nar- 
row streets, crowded with all manner 
of traffic, rickshaws, camel caravans, 
foot passengers, peddlers, lined on 
either side by fruit and chow stands, 
slippery and slimy under foot, foul 
with the smell of garlic, he followed 
his prey. Through Chinmen, east 
through the Street of the Subject 
Nations, to Hattamen and still east. At 
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last the chase ended. In front of a 
somewhat pretentious one-story man- 
darin’s home, in the eastern residence 
district, the chair stopped, and the 
pursuer, half-concealed behind the 
corner of an adjacent building, saw 
his victim alight. 

“The apprehension that had been 
growing on his ordinarily stolid Chi- 
nese face during the last few minutes 
deepened into grotesque fear. There 
seemed little to justify this expression 
in the appearance of his prey, an or- 
dinary, fat, blank-faced Chinese of 
middle age. But nevertheless the 
would-be assassin shivered and shook 
with mortal fear as he turned and 
walked away. 

“That night he returned. He crept 
cautiously up to the house, but instead 
of entering, slipped a folded paper in 
through a crack in the wooden door. 
Then he turned to go. But three burly 
figures sprang upon him out of the 
dark, smothered his cries, bound him 
and threw him like a bundle of rags 
on the ground. Then one of them bent 
and whistled softly just outside the 
door, then scratched on it like a dog. 
It opened noiselessly. 

“Tt is time,’ said the man inside. 

“*For the thrice glorious knives of 
the people,’ continued the visitor. 

“*Enter, Brother of the Sword.’ 

“One man remained outside to guard 
the helpless visitor; the other two 
went in. In a moment they came out 
again, and one of the two was wiping a 
long, evil-looking knife. At this sight 
the man on the ground groaned, even 
through the rags with which his mouth 
was stuffed. 

“They dragged him to a _ corner, 
where a Peking cart was in waiting, 
and placed him inside, stepping in af- 
ter him. The driver, needing no in- 
struction, started off at a swift pace. 
The three assassins were silent, the 
bound man crouched fearfully, silent 
also, except for little stifled ‘moans 
that now and then escaped from his 
trussed jaws. Through the street out- 
we rolled the vast torrent of Peking 
ife. 

“They traveled for perhaps half an 
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hour, then the cart stopped and the 
visitor was lifted out. He stared about 
wildly, but his worst anticipations 
were realized; they were in front of 
Tsai Ching’s house. 

“Chinese mandarins keep late hours 
and early. Tsai Ching was still astir. 
Perhaps he expected callers. The 
wretched man was dragged before 
him. 

“*Your unworthy servants followed 
as you bade them, great master,’ said 
one of the men. ‘He did not go to 
kill. Instead he left this bit of paper. 
In your wisdom you may be able to 
understand it.’ 

“Tsai Ching took the piece of paper 
and glanced at it. 

“ ‘It is a warning,’ he said. ‘You have 
done well. Hsien Fang,’ turning to the 
visitor, ‘why did you do this?’ 

“Hsien Fang threw himself at the 
feet of the mandarin and tried to speak 
—but could not. Tsai Ching gave or- 
ders that his gag be removed. ‘Now,’ 
he _ ‘dog, why did you betray 
me 

“Still groveling, Hsien Fang gasped, 
“Your Excellency, it was my father.’ 

“Fool, that was the test. You are 
not fit to be a Brother of the Sword. 
And if you are not one of us, you are 
our enemy. Take him away.’ 

“Hsien Fang knew his fate per- 
fectly. He walked with his captors 
through the house out into the grounds 
to the rear. There they found a hole 
in the ground, dug in anticipation. His 
last thought as the knife touched his 
heart was one of gratitude to Tsai 
Ching for having given him an easy 
death. There were others so much 
more terrible—— 

“There was a sudden confusion of 
images, partial darkness, chaotic 
forms, grotesque pictures of great 
wealth, magnificent papeants, glutton- 
ous feasts, horrible tortures, and 
then 

“Herr Von Haltung’s sleeping room 
was a very plainly furnished affair, 
in common with the rest of his apart- 
ments. A single bed with a very hard 
mattress and !ean pillow, a wash stand 
and bowl, a small table and a couple 
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of chairs were all the comforts Von 
Haltung permitted himself. In one 
corner of the room sat a small safe, 
rarely opened. 

“It was late at night, and Von Hal- 
tung was asleep. He slept soundly, 
as becomes a man who lives soundly. 
His features were relaxed, and once in 
a while he smiled. He was a man who 
would always improve in sleep—and 
in death. 

“The door was locked. We knew 
that because just now the knob turned 
ever so slightly and some one pressed 
inward, but it held. There is silence 
for a moment; we can imagine that 
some one is retreating down the hall 
and watching and listening. Then 
there is a faint rattle at the door and 
the sound of a key turned very slowly, 
and then the door opens. 

“It is a surprise to see one of Von 
Haltung’s Chinese servants enter. 
What can make him so solicitous of 
his master’s welfare? He approaches 
the bed and bends over it. There is a 
glitter of steel, and Von Haltung stirs 
and moans, just once. It may be a 
nightmare. And the shadows are de- 
ceptive, but it seems that there is 
something faintly shining protruding 
from his chest. 

“The intruder tiptoes across the lit- 
tle room and kneels beside the little 
safe. He turns the knob slowly and 
carefully, glancing now and then at a 
paper covered with Chinese characters 
which he holds in his hand. He tries 
the door; it is still fast, and then re- 
peats the operation with still greater 
care. At last the door swings open. He 
pulls out a tray, glances hurriedly at 
it, and then closes the safe and glides 
from the room, his slant eyes gleaming 
with an evil light, and looking in the 
gloom like some wraith from the in- 
ferno. 

“Once out of the house he hurries 
by the shortest path from the foreign 
settlement, and plunges into the heart 
of the native city. Through tortuous 
streets, symbolical of the crooked ways 
of the Chinese mind, he makes his 
way until at last he halts in front of 
Tsai Ching’s house. He was evidently 
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expected, for at his first signal the 
door opens to him. 

“Many fugitive pictures passed be- 
fore me, the execution of a criminal, 
the looting of a foreign settlement, 
many strange faces and disconnected 
ideas. Then the flickering light stead- 
ied, and the scene took on more defin- 
ite form and sequence. 

“Tsai Ching was sitting at the head 
of a long table. Around it were gath- 
ered a host of other full-fed, sumptu- 
ously robed Chinese, gathered from 
every part of the Empire, from each 
of the eighteen provinces of China 
proper, from Manchuria, Mongolia, Ili, 
Kokonor, Thibet. Their robes were 
different one from the other, as were 
their features, their physical configu- 
ration, their customs, their language, 
but all were Chinese and all spoke and 
understood, though in some cases with 
difficulty, the Peking manaarin’s dia- 
lect, the language of the court. It was 
in this language that Tsai was now 
addressing them. 

“*Spread this knowledge through- 
out your people, everywhere, that 
when the time comes you may be pre- 
pared: 

“*From the time of the great flood 
the sacred influences of the god-like 
teachings of heavenly truths and 
human duties have spread like orna- 
ments over the all-powerful Chinese 
Empire. 

“*But now the foreigner has come 
with his insolent religion and his devil 
made machines and extinguished sanc- 
tity. They make a mockery of Bud- 
dha, and render no_ obedience to 
heaven, and so calamities have come 
upon us all. There is no justice in the 
Yamens for the man with no ch’in; un- 
reasonable and unregulated demands 
have been made; right has disap- 
peared; the multitudes are killed with- 
out justice or mercy and Buddha hears 
their cry. But the evil ones go on their 
way. Devil wires and lights and > 
wagons have become a delight to these 
evil-doers, while the load of the poor 
man is heavier than he can bear. 

“*But now all this is drawing to an 
end. Yu Huang Shang Ti, Buddha, 
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Tao, the Gods of War and of Thunder, 
have so said, and will aid us. But the 
devils whom the foreigners serve are 
cunning. Let there be due prepara- 
tion. Then success will be assured. 

“*Let each man go to his people 
and spread this teaching: that the for- 
eigner is more evil than the biting 
snake, that his strength comes from 
sucking the marrow of the new-born 
child and drinking of its blood; that 
his eyesight, by which he is enabled to 
bring the stars of heaven closer than 
the clouds, and to see small things 
that we cannot see, and to do many 
things that are contrary to the teach- 
ings of Confucius, comes from eating 
the boiled eyes of children, and that 
he is to be utterly destroyed. But let 
there be no irreverent haste, such as 
would be displeasing to the gods. Let 
the best of your young men prepare 
for the spilling of blood and the tak- 
ing of spoil. Foreign devil speaking 
tubes will be sent to each of you; 
millions will be obtained during this 
year, and your good people will learn 
to use them. Do not be afraid of the 
devils in them; they will be driven 
out by Buddha and good spirits put in 
their place to do your will. 

“*Say to your people that success 
is assured if they will but act with pru- 
dence and diligence now and_ with 
courage and decision when the time 
comes. Say to them that ten million 
genii from the upper heaven and ten 
million from the lower stand ready to 
aid them with the lightnings and earth 
tremblings and sudden death. 

“*Meanwhile, form those who fear 
not into the Patriotic Society of the 
Myriad Swords. In that time that is 
coming these will form a center around 
which the others will gather, until in 
an overwhelming wave they will over- 
run the world. The monkeys of Japan- 
ese, the Russian pigs, the barbarians 
from England and America, all will 
fly, shouting, before the conquering 
Chinese braves.’ 

“He ceased. He had arisen in his 
excitement, and his voice rang with 
the joy of assured triumph. The others 
began talking all at once in a strange 
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mixture of dialects, finally switching 
one by one into the uniform Peking- 
ese. Almost complete harmony 
marked the close of the conference. 
Ways and means were discussed and 
agreed upon, and finally they pledged 
their adherence to the Society of the 
Myriad Swords, to the propaganda 
against foreigners and foreign nations 
and to a war of conquest. Tsai Ching 
sat late into the night and dreamed 
Napoleonic dreams. 

“Over the 5,000,000 square miles 
that comprise the great Chinese Em- 
pire, and over its 400,000,000 human 
souls a great calm had settled. The 
people, even the lowest coolie class, 
were more liberal, money was more 
plentiful, the flood of foreign gold that 
had been poured into the country and 
dispensed for labor used in develop- 
ing the vast resources had at last 
made its effect felt. And a common 
feeling had in some way been diffused 
throughout the country, uniting the 
hitherto diverse provinces, healing the 
personal quarrels of officials and even 
of the common herd, an all-pervading 
spirit of nationalization, of patriotism 
carried to the point of fanaticism. 

“It was very quiet. The waves of 
feeling that swept over the country 
at times, like the great swells of the 
ocean, almost escaped attention on ac- 
count of their immensity and re- 
strained power. At no time in history 
had the foreigner felt as safe in China. 
Then came the outbreak that, like a 
world-devastating earthquake, de- 
stroyed all foreign life in its vicinity, 
and set in motion a great yellow wave 
that finally inundated the world. 

“It began in Peking, the seat of gov- 
ernment. In a single night the reign- 
ing dynasty was destroyed and a new 
Emperor, Tsai Ching, enthroned, sur- 
rounded by councilors and advisors of 
his own choosing, members of the 
dreaded Society of the Myriad Swords 
of which he was the chief. The for- 
eigners in Peking slept that night in 
tranquility, awoke to die. Within six 
hours the most isolated hamlet in 
China knew of the doings of their 
brethren in Peking, and were emulat- 
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ing their example. It had all been 
carefully arranged. The foreign ships 
lying at anchor in the ports of China 
were sunk before they could fire a 
shot, all communication with the out- 
side world was cut off, well-equipped 
armies sprung like magic from the en- 
chanted ground. China had again, 
as in 1900, declared war against the 
civilized world, only this time it was 
a modernized China, as far as the art 
of warfare was concerned, united as 
never before, strong in the belief that 
it was its destiny to conquer the 
world. 

“As in the days of Kublai Khan, the 
first movement was to the north and 
west. Tsun Tsu, at the head of by 
far the largest body of trained troops 
ever assembled under one command, 
carried the Flag of the Dragon across 
Mongolia into Siberia, and thence 
westward, almost into the heart of Rus- 
sia, before he encountered any real op- 
position. The Slavs, half of them be- 
ing descendants of the followers of 


' Kublai Khan, flocked to his standard. 


He carried with him 500,000 extra 
rifles for distribution to those recruited 
on the march, but this supply, even 
when supplemented by those left on 
account of the death and desertion of 
certain of his original troops, was not 
sufficient. The country through which 
he marched bred armies like flies, and 
scenting victory and spoils, all at- 
tached themselves to him. 
“Meanwhile the great nations of 
Europe had forgotten their quarrels 
and jealousies, and joined to resist 
the common peril. The English, 
French and Germans fought side by 
side; the swarthy Latins and §fair- 
haired Scandinavians mingled their 


blood in one common flood in the 


passes of the Ural Mountains, where 
the allies made their grand stand. But 
it was all in vain. The combined forces 
of Chinese and Slavs numbered now 
nearly three million, and they curled 
around the flanks of the enemy, sur- 
rounded them, overwhelmed them, 
swept over the fragments of the scat- 
tered troops of Europe down into the 
world’s storehouse, rich with the ac- 


cumulated product of centuries of civ- 
ilized labor. In Berlin, Tsun Tsu es- 
tablished his capital and laid down his 
terms to groveling Christendom. 

“But he found that two nations still 
defied him. England, her army swept 
away in the fatal battle of the Ural 
Mountains, had still her enormous 
navy and the English Channel between 
herself and the yellow deluge. Amer- 
ica, flanked on either side by an ocean, 
and with a populace that had never 
yet felt the bitterness of defeat, had 
at first felt so confident that no extra- 
ordinary precautions had been taken 
to meet the onslaught that had over- 
whelmed the rest of the civilized 
world. Now, however, she was _ re- 
cruiting and drilling and fortifying 
mightily, and frankly proclaimed her- 
self the champion that would win back 
the laurels of the Caucasian race. 

“Meanwhile Europe was given over 
to the conquerors. Over a_ hundred 
million followed in the wake of the 
triumphant Dragon Flag; Chinese set- 
tled in the rich vineyards of Italy and 
France, on the fertile farms of Ger- 
many, in sunny Spain, in frozen Scan- 
dinavia. 

“But among these hundred millions 
there were many adventurous spirits 
that longed for further conquest, and 
these, combined with what was left 
of the original fighting force, formed 
the army that, six years after the be- 
ginning of the war, sailed in warships 
and merchantmen captured from Con- 
tinental Europe to an unguarded spot 
just west of the Hebrides, landed, and 
swept Scotland and England bare as a 
housewife’s floor, until at last it en- 
tered London and dictated terms of 
peace to the English people in a coun- 
cil lighted by the flames of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

“By this treaty, England acknowl- 
edged Peking, China, as the capital 


city of the world, with Tsai Ching as 


Emperor, and surrendered, together 
with other rights and property, the 
British fleet to the invaders. This 
treaty included in the surrender all of 
the colonies, but Canada refused to 
be bound by it, preferring rather to 
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throw in its lot with the United States. 

“Thus it was that in the autumn of 
the year 1928, America found herself 
attacked by the combined fleets of 
Europe, manned by trained Chinese, 
and convoying a fleet of merchantmen 
and transports carrying an army of 
over 4,000,000 men, all trained sol- 
diers flushed with victory. History 
can never say that the Americans did 
not sell their liberty dearly. Their 
ships were manned by men who had 
pledged themselves never to quit fight- 
ing until the water had closed over 
their heads, and so one after one they 
went down, with flags flying and firing 
great broadsides, the last gun, perhaps, 
fired into the water as the ship plunged 
suddenly down to its resting place. 
Half of the enemy’s fleet was de- 
stroyed, but the other half remained to 
shell the coast, while, under cover of 
the fire, the soldiers landed to com- 
plete the work. 

“The Americans, who had delayed 
their preparations too long, could make 
no headway against the invaders, re- 
inforced as they were by the countless 
horde that poured over as soon as the 
coast line was known to be in the 
hands of the Chinese, and the landing 
safe. They contested every mile of 
territory; the war lasted for years, but 
at last the conquest was complete. 
The Chinese race, older than the pyra- 
mids, had at last asserted itself and 
woven a yellow girdle around the 
earth 

“There was a strange sense of vio- 
lent detachment and rapid flight, mo- 
mentary oblivion, and then, slowly, as 
one awakes from a heavy sleep, I re- 
turned to normal consciousness. I met 
Von Haltung’s eyes and realized with 
a rush of relief that he was safe. Then 
I turned to Tsai Ching; he was 
sprawled inertly in his chair in which 
he had been sitting when I lost con- 
sciousness. A wave of repugnance 
swept over me. If ever I felt a temp- 


tation to take human life I felt it then. 
“TI was about to speak, but Von Hal- 
tung held up his hand. 
“*He is awakening,’ he said. Just 
then the limp figure stirred and the 
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eyes opened and looked vacantly 
around; then, as his senses returned, 
Tsai Ching sat erect in his chair. Von 
Haitung hurried over to him and spoke 
solicitously. 

“*How are you?’ he asked. ‘Do 
you feel any bad effects ?’ 

“The Chinaman bowed and smiled 
with Oriental politeness. 

“*Herr Von Haltung is a great doc- 
tor,’ he replied. ‘Indeed, I feel the 
better for the sleep.’ 

“His eyes wandered as he spoke to 
the European clock that hung on the 
wall. I glanced at it, too. The entire 
trance, during which his mind had re- 
viewed and planned villainies cover- 
ing decades, had lasted less than five 
minutes. 

“The very presence of that smiling 
villain, into whose mind I had had so 
comprehensive a glance, was insuffer- 
able to me, and you may be sure that 
I found a pretext to cut short our visit. 
When safe in Von Haltung’s study, 
with the doors locked, I told him of 
my experiences. He did not seem 
much discomposed, only at the close 
he led the way without a word to his 
bedroom. It was the first time I had 
been in it, but everything was as I had 
observed it in my trance. In the cor- 
ner sat the little safe. 

“Von Haltung knelt before it, 
worked the combination, opened it, 
and drew out the drawer. He opened 
the lid and displayed the finest col- 
lection of jewels I had ever seen. 

“Tt is foolish of me, but I have al- 
ways kept these by me. I thought that 
no one would know of it, but the ser- 
vant whom you saw must have seen me 
handle them and reported it to Tsai 
Ching. He is probably responsible for 
all the great robberies that have taken 
place lately. He must have a small 
army working for him. I always 
picked him for a dangerous man. 
Well, if we do not put a stop to his 
career, it will be our fault.’ 

“We investigated the murder of the 
mandarin which I had seen in my first 
vision, and found that it had actually 
taken place a few days before in the 
same house that I had described. Then 
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we laid our plans. To tell how, day 
after day for a week, Von Haltung os- 
tensibly left his house at nightfall, 
only to return later secretly and in 
company with myself and a couple of 
European detectives, lay in wait in an 
adjoining room, until at last the ser- 
vant whom I had described and recog- 
nized came creeping into the room, 
would take too long. We watched him 
open the safe and take the jewels, and 
followed him stealthily from the house 
and through the crowded Peking 
streets to the house of Tsai Ching. He 
entered and we waited some five min- 
utes, and then, reinforced by a small 
army of picked Chinese police, whom 
we had in waiting, burst in the door. 

“We caught Tsai Ching actually in 
the act of secreting the jewels. The 
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law, of course, gave him short shrift. 
He was beheaded two weeks after- 
ward. In his house were found docu- 
ments that incriminated hundreds of 
his fellow conspirators, scattered from 
end to end of the Empire, and those 
who did not forestall justice by flight 
or suicide paid with their lives. Thus 
ended the career of a man who, had 
he not been undone by mere chance, 
might have been a second and more 
successful Napoleon.” 

The doctor paused and lit a cigar. 

“T am afraid I have bored you,” he 
said. “But you will understand now 
why I say that the Chinese mind is 
a subtle and not easily understood 
thing, and why I shudder when I hear 
men speak of the awakening of 
China.” 


CALIFORNIA’S HYMN 


BY AMELIA WOODWARD TRUESDELL 


Before us lie the seas which bring the East unto the West; 
The Oriental Sphinx has bared the secrets of her breast, 
And calls on us for answer to her riddles all unguessed, 


Since stars went rolling on. 


Half-blinded with the gold dust from our smitten mountain coves, 
For years we lay a-dreaming in our fig and orange groves, 
While the placers of our wheat-fields gleamed with golden treasure troves, 


And we went gaily on. 


Garden-valleyed are our hillsides, softest hand that gloves the steel, 
But the will is rock beneath them for our country’s righteous weal; 
Our heritage of birthright we will guard with deathless zeal, 


As the peoples go marching on. 


For our children’s souls shall answer with a spark of holy fire 
When smitten on the anvil of a pure and bold desire; 
Till the blows become the keynote of the world’s advancing choir, 


As the future goes marching on. 


THE MASTER GRAFTER---AND GROWLER 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


If you save your money you are a 
grouch. 

If you spend it you are a loafer. 

If you get it you are a grafter. 

If you don’t get it you are a bum. 
So what’s the use? 


HEN a flagrant case of 

graft is discovered, a 

howl goes up from the 

community like clouds of 
smoke rising from a burning city. 
Graft is condemned everywhere, every 
day, by every one—except by the 
grafters. Quite often, putting on a 
bold front, the grafters themselves 
bemoan the evil. Yet graft, like gos- 
sip, armament and human ills, goes 
gaily on, despite graft specialists, 
graft investigations, and graft prosecu- 
tions. Reformers commence to reform 
the grafters, and it isn’t long before 
the public impatiently begins to shout 
for the reformation of the saintly re- 
formers. Briefly stated, it is a compli- 
cated mess, an achievement of mod- 
ern politics. Most reformers find a 
way to graft in prosecuting the graft- 
ers, and some grafters graft while be- 
ing prosecuted. Consequently we 
seem never to get anywhere in this 
graft business. 

One spotless city sings its own song 
of cleanliness one day, while the 
press on the day following publishes 
sensational charges of fraud in muni- 
cipal administration. Inevitably the 
pilfering has been going on for months 
—maybe years—sometimes long be- 
fore the seductive music was written 
for the boastful song of salvation. The 
“lower downs” are scared not only out 
of their wits, but clear back to their 
birthdays, by being landed unceremo- 
niously in jail. The public and the 


press clamor to see the “higher ups,” 
whoever or whatever they may be, 
quartered, hamstrung and guillo- 
tined. And the “higher ups” do noth- 
ing but hand out glib-tongued inter- 
views in which they saddle the guilt 
on some one else, if possible. They 
appear, or at least they try to appear, 
as nothing less than public benefac- 
tors, with the ultimate good of the 
community at heart—and otherwise 
defy law and order. Also, for safety’s 
sake, they frequently transfer their 
worldly acountability to an unsuspect- 
ing wife, or to some one answering to 
the mythical name of John Doe or 
Richard Roe. 

But, then, you know all this. It is 
told to you every day in your daily 
paper, provided your daily is not 
owned by the interests, as some dailies 
are. But, then, not all interests are an- 
tagonistic to certain forms of graft, es- 
pecially where they are not financially 
concerned. For instance, the daily 
lending its aid to the theft of the 
Alaska coal fields might take pleasure 
in showing up a gang of thieves oper- 
ating in graveyards and morgues, while 
the daily which helps the police to 
shield thieves might throw a connip- 
tion over the contemporary in coal 
schemes. Hence, regardless of a 
bridled press, graft invariably finds a 
way to come to the surface. 

Jones, the city clerk, doctors a 
voucher covering feed for the city’s 
animals, pays the dealer his price, 
which is perhaps about twice what it 
should be, pocketing the difference 
with a sly wink. Maybe the dealer is 
too wise to sign a voucher greater in 
amount than his bill. Few dealers are, 
however. But if he is, he gets a dip 
into the surcharge. Jones had a han- 
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kering to do this simply because he 
needed the money, as most of us do, 
and he knew or rather suspected that 
the “higher ups” were getting theirs 
much in the same fashion. When 
Jones goes to jail, as Jones sooner or 
later does, he weakens. Then the pub- 
lic gets a choice lot of graft news in 
the succeeding edition. The public 
wonders why it elected Jones. Later, 
chafing with indignation, it clamors 
to have Jones made a criminal by pro- 
cess of law. The “higher ups” rush 
home and prepare a formidable de- 
fense, while Mrs. Higher Up, hanging 
on the back fence, tells her neighbor 
how “awfully outrageous” it all is. No 
telling where Jones’ case will end. To 
get the answer, be patient and stick 
faithfully to your daily. 

Christ was the most perfect Man 
that ever stepped on earth. Yet there 
were people who found fault with 
Him. We have been fault-finding 
pretty much ever since. It is the same 
way with places as it is with men and 
things. Few of them are serpentless. 
Eden had its snake just as it had its 
man and its woman. The late reign 
of the big stick is memorable for the 
reforms it kicked up. Also, the while 
it gained some little notoriety for the 
new formations it engendered, notably 
the muck-rake magazine and the muck- 
rake man. Both have been working 
over-time ever since. It is human 
nature to talk. We all like to do so, 
and they say the same thing of the 
monkeys. So, it’s all quite natural. 
Strangely, however, we seem to prefer 
to say something bad of some one, the 
badder the better, rather than to shout 
something good, forgetting, perhaps, 
that gossip is the prattle of persons 
who are capable of talking on no more 
interesting a subject. An _ editorial 
writer lately said: 

“The trouble with many of the so- 
called ‘investigations’ is that they are 
intended to bolster up some precon- 
ceived theory, and not to ascertain the 
truth. It is very seldom that anything 
of account is brought out in investi- 
gations, and so, having seen a good 
deal of such things, we are not expect- 
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ing much from these inquiries into 
the causes of high prices. The press 
wanted something to write about, so it 
hit upon the high cost of living for a 
theme. The people wanted something 
to talk about, so they took up the whim 
of the newspapers. The Government, 
catering to popular wants, appointed 
the investigators—to help make news 
for the press.” 

One of the investigations which 
cost scads of dollars, as they all do, 
ended in a pure-food craze. We are 
now protected, or like to deceive our- 
selves into the belief that we are, by 
labels in large Gothic type or in non- 
pareil heralding whether we are mas- 
ticating concentrated lye or harmless 
custards. If it’s custard, the label is 
in Gothic. If it be lye, then the label 
is in small, inconspicuous type. Ben- 
zoate of soda is still used as a pre- 
servative, but it may be late in the 
next century before the scientists con- 
certedly agree whether or not it is 
harmful to one’s insides. Nowadays, to 
follow out the true spirit of the law, 
one should feel obliged to read the 
lithographed labels on his canned and 
bottled goods just as he does the medi- 
cal lecture pasted on his patent medi- 
cine bottle. If you don’t do this re- 
ligiously, the purpose of the law is de- 
feated. Likewise, if you can’t read, 
you are just as liable to old age as the 
man who can. Bartenders can no 
longer fool the decrepit old toper who 
wants 100 proof rye by setting out the 
unlabeled 75 per cent for his consump- 
tion. Most things are labeled as “pure 
and unadulterated,” from fricasseed 
carpet tacks to white-leaf lard 
skimmed from filthy rivers. Provided 
we can find inspectors honest enough 
to growl when an attempt is made to 
grease their hands, this pure-food leg- 
islation is a great thing. 

Pure food verity and fallacy has led 
us to other extremes. Manufacturers, 
studying the idiosyncracies of a sus- 
ceptible people, are regularly scaring 
us into fashionable fits. Breakfast 
foods exploded with dynamite or gun- 
cotton into a billion particles, or run 
over by a chauffeur exceeding the 
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speed limit, we are told, are wonderful 
panaceas for tired brains and weary 
bodies. A worn-out, dyspeptic stom- 
ach can be renovated to a stevedore’s 
taste by a little dried peanut hulls 
taken with cream and sugar in the 
morning. Strange to say, the em- 
ployees who make breakfast diets 
loath the products of their employers, 
and cannot, to save them, eat a spoon- 
ful of their own cooking, so to express 
it. We do not stop at the culinary ab- 
surdities we put inside our stomachs. 
“If people could see their dishes with 
a microscope they would never put 
soap on them,” claims a competitor of 
the soap maker. In his advertisement 
he contends that millions of microbes 
scout over an assortment of dishes af- 
ter washing them in soapy water much 
like the gaseous vapor of Halley’s sky- 
rocket goes sky-shooting through 
space. Doubtless, if we could see the 
air we breathe, we should endeavor to 
forego taking it into our pulsating 
lungs, per se. But then if an unkind 
sunbeam shows you the army of ani- 
mals that float about in the atmosphere 
waiting to be sucked home to a rich 
germinating place in one’s anatomical 
air bellows, don’t get worried. There 
is a company extant now advertising 
nasal screens. These screens are for 
people who work in dusty places, as 
well as for those who see things they 
shouldn’t see. Nasal sieves are far 
from the significance of the caption 
hereof, however. We shall leave them 
on the dealer’s counter or in the nos- 
trils of the purchaser, as the case may 
be. 

The agitation par excellence, the one 
which costs in dollars more, perhaps, 
than any other twenty investigations 
combined, and that is saying much 
more than appears on the surface, is 
the one which originated through the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. This 
annoying, unprofitable, farcical affair, 
as we all know, commenced long be- 
fore Cook and Peary got back to civili- 
zation to set their tongues wagging and 
the type bars of editorial writing 
machines clicking. A monument would 
be erected to the forbearing corpora- 
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tion president who would stand mutely 
by, as did the President on this occa- 
sion, while two of his leading lieuten- 
ants engaged in an altercation cover- 
ing several months or years over the 
principles and ethics of their duties 
and policies. In such an event these 
men would have little or no time for 
their legitimate work. In this connec- 
tion, the question is, who was attend- 
ing to Ballinger’s duties while he was 
“defending” his position from the on- 
slaught of the valiant Pinchot? (No 
doubt a small-salaried civil service 
clerk, some pessimist answers from 
the last pew back.) From what can be 
gathered from the press, all of Ballin- - 
ger’s time, properly the Government’s 
time, has been devoted to a lot of 
twiddle-twaddle over power sites and 
natural resources that the ordinary 
people of the country, individually or 
collectively, know little about and 
probably care much less about. After 
all, speaking of the entire countryside, 
about the only factions really inter- 
ested in the conservation bubble are 
the principals in the controversy it- 
self, the moneyed interests, the news- 
papers, and the campaign managers. 
The people stand by mute and mused. 
It may be a strong political card to 
agitate conservation in the interest of 
posterity, but we have yet to learn of 
any one struggling with might and 
main to build homes for their grand- 
children, or even their own direct off- 
spring. Most of us have our hands 
full taking care of ourselves without 
assuming the added burden of caring 
for coming generations. The future 
is an extremely uncertain thing for any 
man, wag or wizard, to delve in. His- 
tory relates no genius who has cor- 
nered it. It seems, contrarily, to have 
taken pretty good care of itself in the 
past. No doubt it will continue to do 
so, Ballinger-Pinchot, et al, notwith- 
standing. 

Not content with kicking up nau- 
seating reform musses here at home, 
we are now going abroad as though 
the field were too limited on native 
soil. Our leading private citizen not 
long since undertook to tell a few 
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older nations on the other side how 
to conduct their affairs. Being polite 
and considerate, they listened. They 
may heed when precept dictates. Not 
before. Then, too, the magazines are 
now regularly sending their gum-shoe 
emissaries into foreign climes to tell 
of the corruption and cruelty going on 
abroad. They seem imbued with the 
idea that everything at home is spot- 
lessly white-washed. This seriously 
resembles the missionary movement. 
Our newspapers are brimming over 
daily with murder and suicide ac- 
counts, yet in countries alleged to be 
uncivilized, one may travel for months 
without hearing of a murder or a sui- 
cide. The missionaries want the sav- 
ages to see things our way, to live as 
we do, and all that. But unfortunately 
the savage is sometimes afflicted with 
poor sight. 

Of the foreign countries said to be 
in need of the big brush, the kalsomine 
bucket and the sulphur pan, Mexico 
has lately fallen under the ban. The 
muck-rakers simply cannot keep their 
itching hands off of her. Perhaps the 
muck down there has an odor akin to 
Limburger or carrion. Anyway it at- 
tracts the magazine men as flies are 
attracted to the molasses barrel. Af- 
ter a lot of bad things have been said 
by pen and picture, another coterie of 


writers goes down with instructions, — 


cast iron brand, to “tell the truth at 
any cost.” They do. The truth comes 
back at so much per inch, which high- 
ly gratifies the advertising manager. 
There is a lot of American capital in- 
vested in Mexico. Capital wants the 
truth told—sometimes. From the eulo- 
gistic character of this last series of 
articles one would naturally expect to 
see the immediate evacuation of ll 
other inhabited countries, the residents 
thereof fleeing posthaste to the haven 
of Porfirio Diaz. 

But let’s come back home and take 
up the white-wash brush where we 
dropped it a moment ago. Not long 
since, Minnesota was praised for hav- 
ing more money, some millions, in the 
State Treasury than was needed. As 
a consequence, certain taxation was or 
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is to be suspended. This sounds fine, 
glorious. Minnesotans and the press 
of the State are shouting the good news 
broadcast. The inference is, that they 
have been mighty lucky in having a 
lot of conscientious, thrifty officials 
in that community. That old proverb, 
however, about the cloud with the sil- 
ver lining, works both ways sometimes 
—viz., silver clouds sometimes have 
dark edges. Possibly some would-be 
reformer, bent on political or other 
preferment, is already enthusiastically 
on the job collecting proof that these 
surplus millions resulted from crooked 
methods. In such an event, a prompt 
appeal will be made to the public to 
straighten matters out, the white-wash- 
ers and the press will get busy, and 
there will be talk, plenty of it, of some 
one going to jail forever and ever af- 
ter. 

An Eastern publication says: 

“The second administration of an 
Iowa city under the commission form 
of government seems to be having its 
difficulties. Just as the magazine 
writers have finished telling us how 
graft and vice could not exist under the 
model plan and that the Iowa city 
would afford the world an example of 
a municipality without spot or blem- 
ish, along comes a local reform organi- 
zation charging that the town was 
never run so “wide open” as at present 
and demanding the removal of the 
chief of police. 

“The people after adopting the com- 
mission plan of government went about 
their business, supposing their afffairs 
were safe in the hands of the council 
of five. But it seems that the council 
members are human, and that they dis- 
agree and have their grievances. There 
is about as much difference of opin- 
ion as ever as to what policies are best, 
and the millennium seems to be not 
quite so near as was thought.” 

A man named Cortwright once made 
a bet that he could stand on London 
bridge for an hour and offer gold 
guineas for a shilling apiece, without 
takers. He did. Passers-by did not 
believe the guineas were genuine. 
They did not stop to investigate. Oc- 
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curring in America, this incident would 
have had a different ending. Bogus or 
real, the guineas would have gone like 
hot cakes at any price. P. T. Barnum, 
veteran showman, stands back of the 
assertion. He told a painful truth 
when he said Americans like to be 
humbugged. Barnum referred to such 
humbugging as being beaten with 
cheap-John jewelry, a fake side show, 
or by an oratorical house-to-house can- 
vasser. But we have long since gotten 
past these small, insignificant trifles, 
where the total loss rarely exceeded 
fifteen cents. We are now in that 
happy stage where we are fond of 
finding out how much in millions have 
been stolen from us while our eyes 
were shut, and then bellowing about it 
to all the world. Legislation covering 
and governing corporations we have 
by the cartload, but still it doesn’t pre- 
vent people from being filched. All 
the good there is in it seems to lie in 
a lot of expensive litigation after the 
luxurious investigation. Almost al- 
ways the investigation procrastinates 
until the barn door is ajar and the 
horse gone, which is but another way 
of saying that inquiry into crooked 
methods is rarely, if ever, made until 
it is too late. Again, when the public 
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eye is open to one class of wrong-doing 
it is generally blind to all other sur- 
roundings. And when the cat’s away 
the mice will play, so they say in the 
nursery. 

In the end, then, we growl as much 
as we graft. A growling dog may 
frighten some thieves, but it takes a 
vicious bite to warn off the brazen. As 
we are just now mostly given to good, 
sonorous barking, graft will be with us 
for some time yet. Believe me, as 
current vernacular puts it. Graft 
started centuries ago, and with all the 
howls and yelps a united populace 
can send up will not stop it to-day, 
to-morrow or the day after that. 
preaching against it, exposures, prose- 
cutions, convictions, the smirching of 
reputations, the wrecking of homes, 
and the sorrow and suffering always 
inevitable when culpable wrong-doers 
are booked and brought to justice, all 
have failed to check the spread of the 
evil. 

Still, we should hold our nose 
to honesty and the square deal, mean- 
while gripping the white-wash brush 
with a grim persistence that will help 
us along as well as make things cleaner 
for those who follow after in the 
blazed trail. 


PEARLS FROM RUSKIN 


BY HARRY 


COWELL 


He weeps not what men suffer, 
But what they miss: 

Keeps pathos for the duffer 
That doesn’t kiss. 


The list is most appalling: 
One’s watch and chain, 

Ambition, cue, one’s calling, 
One’s way, one’s train; 


Umbrella, footing, chance, 
Bull’s-eyes, or sheep’s— 

Heaven’s blessed broad expanse— 
Such woes he weeps! 


THE SPANISH CAVALIER’S QUEST 


BY EMILY ALLISON TOWNSEND 


N HIS WHITE castle on the cliff, 
De Leon, the Spanish Governor 
of Porto Rico, sat before a table 
covered with papers, many of 
them formidable, red-sealed docu- 
ments. 
ment and looked sadly out of the win- 
dow. His glance ranged beyond the 
crenelated walls of the palace, fringed 
with low cocoa palms, and the massive 
battlements, overhanging the sea, to 
the blue waters of the bay. He saw 
the mainland of jagged hills, standing 
in ranks which grew gradually dark 
and misty, until capped by majestic 
Mount Yunque; but his thoughts had 
wandered far from his island home to 
Seville, the flower of Andalusia, with 
its white-walled houses, hanging bal- 
conies and sloping roofs. 

As he sat, lost in thought, one could 
observe what fashion of man he was— 
broad-shouldered and muscular. 
blessed with an iron frame, which had 
been hardened to endurance through 
his young manhood in the Moorish 
wars. Forty-five years had tempered 
the weather-beaten face, keen, dark 
eyes and aquiline profile, and his thick, 
black hair showed threads of silver. 
In him were united the military bear- 
ing and gracious ease of the cavalier, 
accustomed to frequent the brilliant 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
haughty beauty of his patrician face 
was enhanced by a suit of myrtle- 
green velvet, adorned with fine old 
lace. Around his neck he wore a long 
chain of curiously wrought gold, set 
with pearls, and fastened by a Greek 
cross of flashing diamonds. 

The day before, a fleet of galleons, 
four-deckers, had come from Cadiz, 
bringing military stores, merchandise 
and gold-seekers—also letters to His 


He stopped writing for a mo-- 


Excellency and a distinguished guest, 
the Duque of Medina-Sidonia. The 
Duque at this moment entered the 
room. He was a son of that great noble 
who fought so gallantly in the wars 
and who ruled over lands, castles and 
fortresses in the south of Spain equal 
to the king’s own. This son of a 
princely house had the tawny hair and 
gigantic frame of the Goth, combined 
with a certain blonde fairness in spite 
of exposure to a Southern sun. In his 
eyes lurked a_ sinister expression. 
Twenty years younger than De Leon, 
he had the inexhaustible vitality of a 
man in the hey-day of youth. He wore 
riding boots of tan-colored leather and 
a suit of pale pink cloth. 

He threw himself on a rattan divan, 
one of the few pieces of furniture in 
the bare, cheerless room. Indeed, a 
tall, silver crucifix on the writing table 
seemed the sole ornament of the place, 
if we except the steel armor, casque, 
lances and bucklers fastened to the 
wall. 

“By Santiago! I have ridden all 
about this cursed island, and precious 
few signs of gold I find. I fear our 
sturdy colonists have been lured from 
Spain by vain hopes.”’ 

“My noble Duque,” replied De 
Leon, “gold is not scattered on the 
ground like chestnuts for every knave 
to gather. He who would find the 
precious metal must throw off his sur- 
tout and delve for it in the bowels of 
the earth.” 

“The fair Mercedes hath a strange 
interest in these golden lands of Ca- 
thay. Methinks she would find occu- 
pation for her scapegrace brother. A 
buccaneer’s life on the high seas, un- 
der the black flag, would delight most 
the graceless youth.” 


A 
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“She sends us all on pilgrimages. 
Holy, blissful martyrs, she would make 
of us,” sighed De Leon, gloomily. “I 
am not in favor with the Countess, 
though at one time I could fancy I was 
high in her good graces.” 

“Since the Count’s death she plunges 
with great spirit into the gay world. 
Her suitors are many. Partly at her 
behest I come to this new world to 
pave the way for the aforesaid brother. 
My reward will be, I trust, the hand 
of his lovely sister,” answered the 
Duque, with a self-satisfied smile. 

“You are welcome, Sir Duque, to re- 
main in my poor abode as long as it 
doth content you; but I have an adven- 
ture on hand in which it may please 
you to join. I go to explore these 
heathen lands and win them to the 
Holy Cross,” announced De Leon, 
crossing himself devoutly. 

“Many thanks for your abundant 
hospitality, my dear De Leon,” replied 
Sidonia. “I would gladly join you in 
an adventure which promises excite- 
ment and interest to an extraordinary 
degree.” 

De Leon, on his last visit to Spain 
two years before, had met the beauti- 
ful Mercedes, toasted everywhere as 
Estrella, the star of Seville. She had 
been married at sixteen to Count de 
Laos, a man forty years her senior, 
though of ancient lineage and great 
wealth. Mercedes, the daughter of an 
aristocratic but impoverished house, 
had been forced into this uncongenial 
marriage by the solicitations of her 
parents. Only by this step could she 
maintain her position in the life to 
which she was born. From the quiet 
convent, therefore, she emerged into 
the glaring light which beats about a 
throne. In the magnificent Court of 
Castile and Aragon, few could equal 
her beauty or elegance. Adulation, de- 
votion and envy in varying proportions 
surrounded her. 

De Leon, the brilliant soldier, ex- 
plorer and courtier, had deeply inter- 
ested Mercedes. Her imagination was 
excited and stimulated by his many 
weird tales of the golden, enchanted 
land beyond the sea. With hair black 
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as night, strange blue eyes and teasing 
madcap ways, the Countess alternate- 
ly attracted and repelled De Leon. He 
left Spain completely fascinated and 
infatuated with the imperious beauty. 

Recently, news had come of the 
death of the old Count. Mercedes was 
free. Unable to make a journey to 
Spain at this time, De Leon had writ- 
ten to the Countess, pouring forth his 
love and devotion. He hoped to claim 
her for his bride on his return to Se- 
ville in the late summer. His great 
wealth was laid at her feet. She 
should be queen of the Antilles. That 
life of adventure, tales of which had 
once captivated her, the Countess 
should know by experience. 

By the last galleon her answer had 
reached De Leon. It was as follows: 


Most Noble Juan de Leon, Governor of 
Porto Rico and adjacent islands. 
Honored Sir— 

Your letter is at hand. In reply I 
would say: Gold wrung from the weak 
and oppressed has no delights for me. 
A queen of savages I have no desire 
to be. By the Holy Virgin’s name, I 
wed no more with crabbed age. Un- 
trammeled youth and joy are now my 
portion. Discover that fountain of 
eternal youth of which you told me, 
and I may reconsider your offer, but 
in lieu of that, believe me devoted for- 
ever to the Court of Spain and youth- 
ful squires. 

May the Blessed Martyrs preserve 
your health. 

Given under my hand and seal this 
fifteenth day of January, the year of 
Our Lord, MVXII. 

MERCEDES, COUNTESS DE Laos. 


The letter seemed to De Leon need- 
lessly cruel; but since Youth, of little 
moment to himself, proved an indis- 
pensable qualification in the eyes of 
this capricious lady, he would seek 
that gift of the gods with the same 
courage and fortitude with which he 
had set forth to other perilous deeds 
of conquest on sea and land. Stung to 
immediate effort by the taunting mes- 
sage of the Countess, De Leon held 
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many conferences with the Indians and 
their cacique. 
Bimini, a mysterious island of the Lu- 
-cayan Chain, was situated the magic 
fountain which would restore his lost 
youth. 

For weeks, much bustling activity 
took place in the harbor while the 
ships were being fitted out for the voy- 
age. By the middle of April, the Gov- 
ernor, the Duque, and a military escort 
sailed with three brigantines from the 
harbor of San Juan Bautista in quest 
of the enchanted waters. De Leon, in 
a jovial mood, appeared, the Duque 
declared, already to experience re- 
newed youth. 

After a few days’ sail, the ships 
landed at Bimini and the search began. 
At the approach of De Leon and his 
soldiers, in glittering armor, carrying 
the Cross, and the red and yellow 
standard of Spain, the copper-colored 
savages fled in terror to the impene- 
.trable recesses of their island. Wend- 
ing their way through a narrow path 
in the rich vegetation of the tropical 
forest, the explorers came upon a lake 
of crystal clearness, surrounded by 
royal palms and live oaks festooned 
with grey moss. Gorgeous paroquets, 
feathered in blue, red and yellow, flew 
screaming as the men advanced. Many 
other brilliant birds from their sta- 
tion in lofty trees looked dumbly at the 
conquerors. Exquisite yellow butter- 
flies fluttered about the blue iris which 
grew in the marshy land near the 
stream. 

De Leon, riding a fine black horse, 
led his men. His proud and haughty 
face shone with unusual excitement. As 
he neared the lake he dismounted, and, 
giving his horse in charge of a soldier, 
planted his sword, the handle of which 
was a cross, in the sandy soil, at the 
same time shouting, “Santiago! San- 
tiago! For God and for Spain!” Then 
throwing aside his armor, he plunged 
with exultation into the sparkling 
waters. The soldiers took up the cry 
and hastened to bathe in the life-giving 
current. There were many expressions 
of joy that the mystical fountain had 
been found. 


They told him that at. 
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But the Duque, with sinister eyes 
and crafty face, remained on shore. He 
seated himself unobtrusively in the 
shadow of a palm tree. Any one who 
observed him would have seen a 
satanic light on his blonde face, a 
queer muttering of the lips, and fre- 
quent signs’ of the cross. He seemed 
to be holding a service of commina- 
tion. From his neck he took a sacred 
relic, and tearing it into bits, threw 
the fragments into the lake. Then he 
made use of the famous trine, Abra- 
cadabra, repeated eleven times with a 
letter dropped at each repetition and 
followed by the sign of the circle. 
He mumbled other queer words. 

As De Leon, with disappointment 
written on his face, came up on the 
bank, blue and shivering in spite of 
the heat, Sidonia received him with a 
pleasant smile. It was evident that 
the transformation to immortal youth 
was not going to be instantaneous. 
Neither did happiness seem to be an 
accompaniment of the metamorpho- 
sis; for the soldiers and their leader 
proceeded disconsolately to the ships 
as if eternal punishment was to be 
their destiny. The sun simmered down 
on them through the palm trees, num- 
berless reptiles beset their march, 
showers drenched them. They lost the 
path and found themselves in a dis- 
mal cypress swamp, where alligators 
abounded. The way back to the ship 
seemed anything but the road to Para- 
dise. 

On board ship rations were served, 
and the men went to their bunks, 
many of them shivering with the 
ague, but the demolition of De Leon’s 
hopes caused him greater suffering 
than mere physical pain. Sidonia, 
with malicious eyes and unctuous 
words, extended sympathy to his host 
and expressed a doubt as to whether 
the immortal fountain had been dis- 
covered. 

“Not this time,” agreed De Leon, 
sadly, “but by the help of the Blessed 
Virgin I will continue my quest.” 

On the following day, Sidonia was 
too ill to rise from his bed. His 
hand and arm were badly swollen, 
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and the poison appeared to extend 
through the whole system. The ship- 
surgeon looked at the injured member 
and his face assumed a serious ex- 
pression. 

“My Lord Duque,” he affirmed, 
with great sorrow I tell you that the 
deadly black cobra has bitten you. 
Confess your sins and be absolved, 
for ere to-morrow’s sun gilds the East 
you will be dead.” 

Sidonia’s face grew white with fear. 
The priest was at once summoned, and 
the Duque confessed his sins, not 
omitting the heinous one of the day 
before. 

“My son,” advised the good father, 
“in Spain we have a proverb, homely 
but true, ‘Curses, like chickens, come 
home to roost.’ If, in the mercy of 
God, you do not die, remember this; 
but if you should depart this life, may 
the good and forgiving saints preserve 
your soul from everlasting destruc- 
tion and the fires of Purgatory strain 
the dross from your spirit.” 

In spite of adverse prognostica- 
tions, Sidonia recovered. However, 
he took the priest’s advice and pro- 
nounced no more maledictions over 
streams and rivers which held forth 
a promise to the explorers. 

De Leon and his Spaniards bathed 
religiously in many shining rivers and 
lakes; but grey hair did not turn 
black; bronze skins fair, or dulled 
eyes regain the lustre of youth. After 
repeated frustrations of his hopes, De 
Leon was forced to doubt the exist- 
ence of the fons juventis. This dis- 
appointment meant more to Juan than 
the followers were aware; for he was 
convinced that he could never win 
the love of Mercedes without adventi- 
tious aid. He even prayed that Our 
Lady might graciously perform a mir- 
acle in his behalf, but Heavenly in- 
terposition appearing, after a time, 
doubtful, he decided to sail for his 
island home. 

At Porto Rico, the Duque de Me- 
dina-Sidonia, much to De Leon’s re- 
lief, found a ship about to sail for 
Spain, and engaged passage. He 
gave as a reason for his speedy return 


his intended marriage to the Countess 
de Laos. 

De Leon had felt all through their 
expedition together the veiled enmity 
of Sidonia, which once or twice had 
blazed out into open hostility. He 
thought it quite characteristic of the 
Duque that he should save this piece 
of information as a parting shot, since 
he knew that Juan had succumbed to 
the fascinations of the Countess and 
must have suspected the cause of the 
older man’s anxiety to find the mys- 
tical fountain! 

However, Juan received the news 
with impassive face and breathed a 
sigh of relief when he saw the gal- 
leon with the Duque on board actually 
putting out to sea. 

A few weeks after the Governor’s 
return to the island, he was taking a 
siesta one evening in a comfortable 
chair under the palm trees. He 
smoked a roll of tobacco and dreamed 
of the flashing eyes and the captivat- 
ing ways of Mercedes. From his post 
above the battlements, he could com- 
mand the sea and the cobble-stone 
road which led down to the town. Two 
figures toiling up the steep path from 
the village attracted his attention. As 
they drew near, he observed that they 
were priests—the tall brother wore 
the white habit and black mantle of 
the Dominicans; the short and slen- 
der figure of the other was concealed 
in the brown cowl of the Franciscans. 

De Leon arose to greet his guests 
and was surprised to recognize Bar- 
tolome Las Casas, the defender of the 
Indians. This remarkable man, then 
about twenty-seven years old, had the 
face of a prophet, thin from much 
fasting; large, strong features and 
dark eyes in which were revealed en- 
thusiasm and kindness. He intro- 
duced his young friend, Brother An- 
selm, whose cowl drooped over his 
face, almost concealing it. 

The Governor greeted both monks 
with great warmth and _  cordiality. 
Servants quickly brought chairs and 
refreshments on the terrace for the 
guests. 

“We sailed from Cadiz,” explained 
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Las Casas, “two months ago, and, in 
the goodness of God, have reached 
port without accident. At Granada I 
had the honor of presenting the cause 
dearest to my heart to their Most 
Gracious Majesties, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, whom may God and His 
Holy Angels preserve,” besought the 
monk, crossing himself piously. “My 
brother feels as strongly as I con- 
cerning the cruel wrongs of the In- 
dian, and with his help I hope to carry 
on a glorious crusade in behalf of 
the poor, defenseless creatures.” 

“The cursed gold has destroyed the 
oppressors and the oppressed—the 
souls of the one and the bodies of the 
other. The vile metal is not a gift of 
God but of the devil,” assented 
Brother Anselm, in a low, musical 
voice, which caused De Leon to start 
and look sharply at him. 

“But I come not to preach to my 

host,” protested Las Casas, with a 
genial smile. “It would, indeed, be a 
poor return for his gracious hospital- 
ity.” 
“T have great news for you, 
Father,” responded De Leon. “Spain 
has been able to increase her colonial 
possessions through my humble ef- 
forts. I have discovered a large tract 
of land, probably part of another con- 
tinent. The flag of Spain now waves 
above it, and the country has been 
named Florida. In my efforts to find 
the fountain of youth, I have been un- 
successful. It means a bitter defeat to 
me, for I dreamed by its aid to win 
the affections of a recalcitrant lady 
who expects love to be always roses 
and May.” 

“Now the Holy Virgin be praised 
that her name has been carried to these 
distant lands. I condole with you in 
your failure to find the fons juventis; 
but, dear brother, pray God to give 
you a youthful soul uncorrupted by 
evil: for it is Sin that ages the spirit. 
By devout prayer only can we punish 
the devil for bringing wickedness and 
death into the world by our Mother 
Eve. In this beautiful land of sum- 
mer, we have waving palms and myr- 
iads of flowers; but woman, the flower 
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of the human race, is wanting. Praise 
be to the saints! Woman is a snare 
to lead us into temptation. Like Saint 
Anthony I have been tempted, but, 
by the grace of God, I have overcome. 
Here beauty, golden locks and dal- 
liance are unknown, and you should 
thank the Lord, my dear brother, for 
his many mercies,” urged Las Casas, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“T am no saint like you,” objected 
De Leon. “Even Paradise and Heaven 
pall without the eternal feminine.” 
Then a shadow flitted across his face. 
“But I renounce womankind forever- 
more. I have not the silken ways of 
the court. A man inured from youth 
to rough camps, nature never intended 
me for a cavalier and beauty passes 
me by.” 

As De Leon talked, young brother 
Anselm drooped like a fading flower. 
The Governor called to an Indian 
slave: “Bring wine—my best Amon- 
tillado—the brother is faint.” 

The wine revived the languishing 
spirit of the friar. As the moon was 
coming up in splendor over the dark 
blue waves, he strolled gently into the 
garden, telling his beads and breath- 
ing many an ave. 

The young monk seated himself on 
a carved marble bench in the garden, 
and throwing back his cowl, drank in 
the tropical beauty of the night. He 
could hear the soft rippling of a foun- 
tain, and from a fragrant white honey- 
suckle issued the song of a mocking- 
bird. As he watched the purple shad- 
ows made by the moon and breathed 
the delicious sweetness of the air, he 
heard a step, and, looking around, saw 
the lord of the castle standing beside 
him. He gave a start and attempted to 
draw forward his cowl; but not be- 
fore De Leon, trembling with eager- 
ness, seized the hand and held it. The 
monk struggled a little, and then, with 
downcast eyes, lapsed into passivity. 
Juan sat down beside the Franciscan, 
still holding the hand. 

“A hand not made for man’s work,” 
suggested the Governor, dryly. “’Tis 
most curious the long hair of a woman, 
too, bound in braids about the head. 
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From what part of Spain do you come, 
Sir Monk, and do all the monks of 
your Order have hands and heads like 
women P” 

The monk looked haughtily at him, 
with eyes which flashed strangely blue 
like Damascus steel. 

“The monks of my land think not of 
their faces or their hands, but of their 
souls, Sir Governor.” 

With his heart singing for joy, De 
Leon, stil] outwardly serene, affirmed: 
“I recognize in her calm accents my 
once loved lady, Mercedes, Countess 
of Laos. But will my lady tell me 
what brings her to the castle of an 
elderly suitor, whom she has seen fit 
to scorn?” 

No response came except a passion 
of tears. The dark head rested face 
downward on the back of a settee, 
where, in carved marble, Perseus was 
slaying the sea monster in protection 
of Andromeda, chained to a neighbor- 
ing rock. 

At length Juan, alarmed by such a 
paroxysm of weeping, put his arms 
around her and said soothingly: 

“My darling, do not weep so! Hush! 
Father Las Casas may appear or my 
servants might hear you.” 

Gradually the sobs subsided. Then 
De Leon, his face radiant with joy, 
declared: “It is of untold grief to me 
that I could not discover the fountain 
of youth, and to the best of my belief, 
no such thing exists. All I have to 
offer you now is a heart full of love 
and devotion. Will you accept it, my 
beloved P” 

Mercedes glanced up, with tear- 
drenched eyes. “I don’t value youth 
especially, for I have that myself. 
What I adore are certain noble quali- 
ties like loyalty, honor, and holy zeal. 
Happy am I to have found a man who 
possesses all these delightful virtues,” 
she asserted with a demure smile. 
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Juan, a cry of ecstasy escaping from 
him, embraced her rapturously. Then, 
holding her away from him and gaz- 
ing into her sweet eyes, he urged: 
“Will my gracious lady deign to an- 
swer a question?” 

“A hundred, if you like.” 

“Why did you write such a crush- 
ing refusal and send me off in quest 
of the unattainable ?” 

“I wanted to prove your devotion, 
and I thought if you really loved me 
you ought to have rushed to Spain on 
the wings of the wind and not have 
tamely written. Afterwards I re- 
pented my fiendish answer, and I de- 
cided to brave the perils of the sea 
and explain in person.” 

“You certainly made a charming 
reparation, and the unexpectedness of 
it has increased my joy a_hundred- 
fold,” asseverated the enraptured De 
Leon. 

For a time, lost in the wonder of 
their mutual love, neither spoke. Fin- 
ally De Leon asked: “Is Las Casas 
aware of your identity ?” 

“TI think he has very strong. sus- 
picions that I am not a monk. I shall 
cherish eternal gratitude to the good 
Father, for he protected me in a thou- 
sand ways on board the ship. He rep- 
resented that I was the young and 
delicate son of a noble house whom 
he was introducing in the priesthood.” 

“He has finished writing his re- 
ports, and is now entering the garden,” 
observed De Leon. “There shall be 
a wedding this evening, for the priest 
is here. 


“The mass shall be sung 
And the bells shall be rung 
And the feast eaten merrily;’ 


for my love has come releasing me 
from the quest of the mythical foun- 
tain and wanting only me, in spite of 
my grey hairs and vanished youth.” 
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WHERE CHRISTMAS GREENERY COMES 


FROM 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


HERE IS NO part of the 

country so bleak and barren, 

even in midwinter, that it is 

not capable of yielding 
something for the decoration of the 
home, church, school and assembly 
hall at the .Christmas season. Never- 
theless, the products that grow under 
distant skies are always considered 
more beautiful than those that may be 
gathered on the old home farm or in 
nearby woodlands, so that Christmas 
greenery is shipped across the conti- 
nent, and even brought from overseas, 
and the business of gathering, prepar- 
ing and marketing it, although con- 
fined to the months of November and 
December, has become of great local 
importance in some parts of the coun- 
try. 

First in importance among Christ- 
mas greens is the Christmas tree itself. 
The Christmas tree is of pagan origin, 
a heritage from the ancient Germans. 
The custom of preparing Christmas 
trees for the enjoyment of the child- 
ren was introduced into America by 
the Dutch and German settlers of New 
York and Philadelphia. Many years 
ago it was the custom of the fathers 
of families to go out into the country 
when the holiday season drew near, 
procure their trees, and hire some one 
to haul them home. A mountaineer of 
the Catskills, Mark Carr by name, is 
credited with cutting and hauling to 
New York City the first wagon load of 
Christmas trees ever marketed there. 
That was in 1851. He received prices 
so satisfactory that thereafter he and 
his neighbors hauled hundreds of trees 
to the city each season, just before 
Christmas. 
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In no other State has the business of 
growing and shipping Christmas trees 
been developed as it has in Maine. 
Years ago, there were hundreds of 
abandoned farms along the coast of 
the Pine Tree State, overgrown with 
balsam fir trees. These trees were 
worthless for lumber, and the land 
upon which they grew was considered 
of so little value that it was exempt 
from taxation. 

About thirty-five years ago, a Bos- 
ton sportsman was hunting ducks 
along the Maine coast. He noticed the 
immense number of balsam fir trees, 
small in size and usually straight and 
So he bought a whole 
shipload, had them shipped to New 
York, and there disposed of them for 
use as Christmas trees. Thenceforth 
the cutting of vast quantities of bal- 
sam firs for the Christmas season be- 
came customary. Each year the Maine 
farmers realize more than $100,000 
clear profit from this industry; and 
the old farm lands that were once 
abandoned as worthless, are now very 
valuable. It takes only five years to 
grow salable Christmas trees, and no 
cultivation is needed, nor any care be- 
yond a little pruning. 

Many other species of coniferous 
trees are used for Christmas trees. 
Colorado and several other States cut 
great quantities of the blue spruce; but 
white pine, yellow pine, Norway pine, 
many varieties of fir and spruce, and 
even the humble hemlock, are em- 
ployed. Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan ship hundreds of carloads to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other cities of the Middle West. 

Next to the Christmas tree in im- 
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portance, perhaps, is the glossy- 
leaved, bright-berried holly, of which 
there are several varieties native to 
this country, while a considerable 

quantity is imported from England. 
Around Chesapeake Bay is the section 
from which most of the supply for 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burg and most of the cities of the East 
is obtained. A choicer variety grows 
in the mountains of North Carolina, 
but the supply of this is limited. Then 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas is 
another region that supplies the Mid- 
dle West, while a considerable quan- 
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so that most people prefer it for deco- 
rative purposes. 

The holly tree has been known to 
attain a height of from 40 to 50 feet, 
and a diameter of four feet or more, 
but this is exceptional. It is of very 
slow growth, and each year the holly 
gatherers must go farther and farther 
and farther into the swamps in search 
of material for the wreaths that are 
considered essential to the Christmas 
season. It is said that, beginning with 
Thanksgiving week, the schools of cer- 
tain sections in the peninsula between 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays are 


A fine specimen of the pepper tree. 


tity is gathered annually in all of the 
Southern States. California has a 
shrub resembling holly in that it bears 
many bright berries, but it is not a 
true holly. It is abundant in the can- 
vons of the Coast ranges of mountains, 
and vast quantities are taken to the 
cities just before Christmas. Its 
leaves are of a yellowish-green color, 
and are without the spiny points char- 
acteristic of the true holly. Its ber- 
ries are borne in vastly greater pro- 
fusion than those of the true holly, 


deserted by the older boys, who join 
their fathers in the holly harvest. The 
first shipments are made to distant 
cities, like Chicago, Detroit and other 
cities on the Great Lakes, and as 
Christmas approaches, the nearer 
cities are served. Many farmers in the 
holly producing region make more 
money during the month of the holly 
harvest than they do from their exten- 
sive peach orchards. If harvested with 
care and discrimination, the same 
trees would continue to grow, and in a 
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An artistic bunch of pampas grass. 


few years would yield another crop; 
but it is the almost universal practice 
to cut down the tree, or at least to cut 
off the top (which bears the most and 
the finest berries.) The latter prac- 
tice is just as fatal as the former. 

The pepper tree is a California spec- 
ialty, just coming into popular favor 
in Eastern cities. The pepper tree is 
a native of Peru, but has been exten- 
sively planted throughout California, 
and is justly esteemed as the most 
beautiful of shade trees. It is an 
evergreen, bearing large clusters of 
small red berries, and these, together 
with the graceful, fern-like foliage, 
make the most attractive Christmas 
decorations imaginable. Even * when 
dried, both leaves and berries to a 
large extent retain their colors. They 
have a pungent, peppery odor, that 
some people find agreeable, and others 
quite the contrary. 

Pampas plumes are grown in Califor- 
nia, Texas and Arizona, for shipment 
to all parts of the country for decora- 
tive purposes, not only at Christmas 
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time, but at other seasons as well. The 
flower shoot is a plume, sometimes 18 
inches or more in length, of a grayish- 
white color, but readily dyed green, 
blue, red or any hue desired. For the 
decoration of large interiors, such as 
churches, halls and schools, nothing 
could be more effective. Pampas 
plumes are grown in the neighborhood 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., more exten- 
sively than anywhere else in this coun- 
try. The grass is native to South 
America, giving the name “Pampas” 
to great grassy plains, on which mil- 
lions of cattle are pastured. The grass 
grows so tall that it is said that mount- 
ed cowboys are often completely hid- 
den from view by it. 

Parts of Texas, California, Arizona, 
and Florida, enjoy an embarrassment 
of floral riches at Christmas time. 
There is little temptation to interior 
decoration, when even the humblest 
cottage is embowered in bloom. Red: 
and green are considered the most ap- 
propriate colors for Christmas deco- 


Mistletoe growing on a cottonwood 
tree. 
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ration, just as green and white are 
preterred for Easter. Consequently, 
the gorgeous poinsettia is known as the 
“Christmas flower.” It reaches its 
perfection at Christmas time. In the 
towns of the Southern California coast 
country it flourishes as nowhere else in 
America, growing in tall shrubs, often 
10 or 15 feet high, forming blazing 
masses of scarlet. In the Eastern 
States, it is grown as a hot house plant, 
and the liberal use of the flowers for 
decorative purposes is impracticable. 
In the Southern States and California, 
palms are extensively employed for 
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urnalia; and the Druids of Britain held 
mistletoe that grew upon an oak tree 
as peculiarly sacred. 

There are several American species 
of mistletoe, resembling the European 
variety in all essential particulars, and 
falling heir to many of the Old World 
traditions. Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon are the 
principal sources of mistletoe for the 
holiday markets of the great cities. 
Christmas shoppers who pay the prices 
demanded in the stores for this partic- 
ular adjunct of holiday cheer will find 


The pine woods where Christmas trees grow. 


Christmas decorations, particularly in 
churches and assembly halls, and ferns 
are used effectively in many ways. 
Around no other adjunct of Christ- 
mas cheer are clustered so many an- 
cient superstitions, so many historic, 
legendary and romantic associations, 
as around the mistletoe. In Norse 
mythology, the mistletoe figures as the 
plant from which was made the arrow 
with which the blind god Hoder slew 
the sun god Balder. The Romans em- 
ployed it in the festivities of the Sat- 


it hard to believe that in some of the 
States named mistletoe is a pest of 
such magnitude that it endangers con- 
siderable areas of forest land. The 
plant is a parasite, sapping the vitality 
of trees upon which it obtains a hold, 
and ultimately killing them. 

From Georgia, Alabama, Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi come the 
branches of long-leaved yellow pine, 
with “needles” sometimes eighteen 
inches in length. From the same States, 
too, are shipped considerable quan- 
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tities of the fan-shaped leaves of the 
sable palm; and the large, thick, 
glossy green leaves of the magnolia. 
These are packed in gray Spanish 
moss, nature’s matchless drapery for 
the live oaks, yellow pines and cy- 
presses of the bayou country of the 
South; and the moss is effectively em- 
ployed for decorations of many de- 
$criptions. 

From the woods of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan is obtained the 
“bouquet green” of the florists, known 
to the gatherers as “ground pine,” and 
to botanists as Lycopodium. It is a 
creeper, growing along the ground, half 
concealed by the litter of dead leaves 
and pine needles. Many tons are 
shipped each season from the pine 
woods of Michigan and Minnesota, 
in barrels containing 125 pounds. It 
is useful for festoons around pillars, 
or for covering long stretches of wall 
surface, and for wreath making. A 
few years ago it was more popular 
even than holly for wreaths, but is so 
no longer. It grows in wooded regions 
in most of the Eastern States, but not 
very abundantly, and is not often gath- 
ered for market except in the regions 
of the northern Great Lakes. 

Southern smilax is shipped to almost 
every section of the country, the major 
part of the supply coming from Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. In Georgia it grows to per- 
fection, trailing along from tree to 
tree in vines 30 or 40 feet long. 
Larger-leaved varieties grow much 
farther north, but as a rule, severe 
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Moss-draped yellow pines of the South 


frosts kill the leaves and turn them 
brown long before Christmas time. 
Among Christmas novelties in the 
Eastern markets (although common- 
place in the regions where they grow) 
are the bitter-sweet and wahoo (or 
burning bush), both of which are varie- 
ties of enonymous. Their beauty con- 
sists in the bright scarlet and crim- 
son berries. The huckleberry grows 
abundantly all over Missouri and ad- 
joining States, and is used to a limited 
extent at this season, although not as 
it should be, and would be if dealers 
were enterprising enough to handle it. 
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MANILA’S OLDEST FORTRESS 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


ANILA, away out in the 

Orient in the eye of the 

world, holds much distinc- 

tion, among other things, 
for her forts—those of to-day and yes- 
terday. In the matter of age and new- 
ness her land batteries reach from the 
medieval to the very latest idea in 
coast defense. 

Fort Santiago, the key to the Walled 
City, and relic of past centuries, is 
now dismantled and helpless, so far 
as repulsing a hostile foe is concerned. 
A score of miles down the bay, right 
at the very front door of the archi- 
pelago, lies hidden on Corregidor 
Island a veritable hornet’s nest in the 
form of masked batteries of modern 
rifles and ponderous mortars that 
make the Port Arthur emplacements 
of yesterday seem like mere, old-fash- 
ioned toys, and paper ones at that. 
Here the very latest engines of war, 
installed in lavish profusion, serve as 
formidable barriers to the north and 
south channels, formed by the island 


at the mouth of the bay, which our own 
valiant Dewey found so easy of access 
on that memorable May morning, years 
ago. The Gruson turret, made of con- 
crete and steel, and sunk on rock foun- 
dations, natural or artificial, in the 
deep, resembling huge grey turtles 
sticking up out of the water with pro- 
truding gun barrels for necks, occupy 
El Fraile and other small islets in the 
vicinity, while old hump-backed Cor- 
regidor, once inviting as a refuge for 
our sick soldiers, is covered from crest 
to shore line with guns, a honeycomb 
of underground cement tunnels, pits 
and runways, wireless equipment, elec- 
trical apparatus, searchlights, and 
other contrivances to aid in repelling 
an enemy. Here Stoessel might well 
have defied the navies of the world, 


just as he defied the fleets of the Jap- 


anese for so long at Port Arthur. 

But the story of Manila’s oldest 
fortress—not its newest—is what we 
originally started out to tell. Not so 
much, perhaps, because the Govern- 


View of the harbor of Corregidor Island, showing batteries being built. 
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ment would prefer to have Fort Santi- 
ago discussed in print in preference to 
Corregidor, but rather because old 
Santiago has many a tale of historical 
romance attached to it which its mod- 
ern successor at this early period 
wholly lacks. Yet someday, mayhap 
not far distant, Corregidor may unfold 
a story much more startling and won- 
derful than any attached to its musty, 
moss-grown predecessor of yesterday, 
or, more properly, of several days be- 
fore yesterday. 

For sightseers, at least, the broad 
statement may be made that the most 
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which in other days were put to more 
or less disgraceful uses. The walls 
once were skirted on the outside by a 
deep moat, filled with water, having 
draw-bridges at the various gates. 
These bridges were raised and low- 
ered as the gates were opened and 
closed. Hence, unless one should gain 
admittance through the gates it might 
have been a pretty difficult matter to 
swim the moat and scale the walls. 
Most, if not all, of the moat has now 
been filled in, but no doubt the walls 
will stand for years, if for no other 
reason than for their historical inter- 


Latest electrically operated 12 inch disappearing coast defense rifle of the 
kind at Corregidor. 


interesting object in the islands is this 
old, antiquated fortress, aged but not 
yet infirm. Manila’s Walled City, a 
town boasting of several city squares, 
with paved streets, in which business 
houses brush up against large dwell- 
ings, is entirely surrounded by a stone 
wall about thirty feet high by from 
thirty to forty feet thick. A carriage- 
ride in olden times might be had along 
its top. Within this wall, which would 
probably measure several miles in 
length, is a system of cells and tunnels 


est. Of this vast, yet crude, system 
- defense, Fort Santiago stands as the 
ey. 

What the Tower of London is to 
England, what the Vatican is to Rome, 
what Bunker Hill Monument is to the 
United States, Fort Santiago is to the 
Philippine Islands. 

When the expedition under com- 
mand of Captain Martin de Goiti and 
Juan de Salcedo, says an authority, ar- 
rived in 1570 opposite the town of 
Manila, a rude but strong palisade was 
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already erected by the natives on the 
south side of the Pasig river where 
Santiago now stands. Twelve bronze 
cannons of clumsy pattern constituted 
the armament. In the following year, 
Legaspi moved his headquarters to 
Manila, and the written history of the 


Santiago de Vera, determined later on 
to replace the wooden and earthen 
works with stone, the fortress ever af- 
terward bearing his name. In 1590 the 
King of Spain sent out instructions to 
fortify the place against all comers. 
This was accomplished, and all com- 


Magnificently carved gate (in stone) leading from outer park to inner park 
of Fort Santiago, Manila. 


fort began. The old palisade was 
strengthened, natives were commanded 
to build a wall and some one hundred 
and fifty houses for the Spaniards. The 
work did not progress rapidly under 
the Malays, and the Spaniards them- 
selves lent a hand. The Governor, 


ers—without one little exception— 
were scared away—until Dewey came. 
Then Santiago failed in her office. But 
this king. was long since dead, so he 
didn’t get blue about it. 

The first construction of stone was 
that of the circular wall] still standing 
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in front of the parapet. It is on the 
lower level, and is washed by the 
waters of the Rio Pasig. When Gen- 
eral Merritt arrived he entered the in- 
ner quadrangle to sign the articles of 
capitulation. Since American occupa- 
tion, Fort Santiago has been turned 
into a more peaceful place. All her 
armament has been taken away, and 
the buildings within the parks have 
been converted into barracks and store- 
rooms. -Commodious office buildings 
have been erected on top of the walls 
along and overlooking the Pasig, and 
here the commanding General of the 
Philippine division, with all his staff 
officers having hundreds of clerks, has 
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the old fortress. There are old Span- 
iards in Manila who shake their heads 
wisely, and intimate that if they were 
to tell all they know that it would be 
an astounding story indeed. There 
are all sorts of stories floating about 
concerning secret chambers in the 
walls and wings. So far as the secret 
chambers are concerned, there is some 
truth in the rumors. The filling of the 
old moat closed many of the _ en- 
trances to these chambers, probably 
forever. .When the wall in Calle Adu- 
ana was removed, an inner chamber 
was found filled with human skeletons. 
What the countless others contained is 
a matter for gloomy _ conjecture. 


Old-fashioned saluting battery belonging to Spanish at Fort Santiago. 


his headquarters. In one of the beau- 
tiful parks within the fort is located 
the military arsenal, with its big steam 
and electric workshops. 
Some of the maps and plans of the 
fort are now in the British Museum in 
London, where they were carried after 
the British conquest of Manila. The 
fort, mostly in its present form, has 
stood for three hundred years, and 
no doubt it will stand, if permitted, 
for many times that number of cen- 
turies. Many strange things, it is said, 
have happened under the shadow of 


Natives have a wholesome terror for 
the old place, and absolutely no desire 
to see anything below the surface of 
the thick old walls. Americans who, 
with electric lamps, have started ex- 
plorations, have given up, owing to 
the foul air, crumbling passages and 
other hindrances. There is a story 
prevalent that a woman was sealed up 
in one of the secret chambers the day 
her child was born. When the Ameri- 
cans came sixteen years later they 
found her a young lady of sixteen, both 
of whom had never been outside their 
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midnight cell. This tale is probably 
fabricated, yet many another more 
horrible in detail has never been told. 
Another political prisoner was a man- 


was unfurled to the tropic breeze, ex- 
cept for the brief time the British flag 
supplanted that of the rightful lords. 
The hoisting of the third flag is well 


Calle Real (or main street) in the Walled City. 


iac when liberated by the Americans. 
Only three flags have flown above 

Fort Santiago. For three hundred and 

twenty-eight years the Spanish ensign 


known to all of us, and while we are 
not hiding any skeletons down in the 
cellar we are nevertheless busy pound- 
ing typewriting machines and sling- 
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ing ink in cozy 
offices high up 
on walls 
overlooking old 
and new Manila. 
Still, the old fort 
designed for 
belligerent pur- 
poses, yet lays 
claim to being 
a domicile for 
fighters, and 
while we are 
sending out mili- 
tary correspond- 
ence, up on the 
front walls we A battery of modern 12inch breech-loading mortars of our 
are making can- coast defense, similar to those at Corregidor. 

non balls and 

cartridges in the arsenal at the rear. of the most unique relics of the entire 
And here endeth the narrative of one Oriental world. 
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BY [DA MAY DAVIS 


| On such a morn— 
Not to the grandeur of a crowing king, 
Where men bow to imperial birth; 
Not to the worship of discovering 
A new star in the orb of earth; 
Can so great wonder blind my eyes— 
E’en the dumb beasts gaze human-wise. 


On this day born— 
The Babe within a manger slept. 
He shall bring peace—a world’s new day. 
What sweeter promise could be kept 
At greater price in humbler way? 
Be sure we wound not love again 
When asked for shelter at the inn. 


Each Christmas day— | 
We live the holy vision o’er. 
In every heart is Bethlehem. 
Where wait the angels at our door; 
May we fail not to ope to them. 
Then shall to us a heavenly throng 
Sing Peace in an undying song. 
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A CHRISTMAS GHOST 


BY FRANCIS 


N ADDITION to buying presents 
for my friends at Christmas time 
I often indulge in the whim of 
buying a present for myself— 
something out of the ordinary, some- 
thing which no one else would think of 
getting for me. On the Christmas 
about which I am going to tell, l 
bought for myself an old suit of ar- 
mo1. I had long contemplated the 
purchase of such an ornament for the 
drawing room. A suit of armor gives 
a flavor to a room which nothing else 
will. It gives to the beholder a feeling 
of admiration and respect, as he looks 
upon its dull-gleaming surface, ob- 
scured with tarnish, and marred by 
dents which remind him vividly that 
real men used to fight very earnestly 
against each other, encased in just 
such shells. 

The suit of armor that came into my 
possession upon this Christmas I ran 
across by chance in a dim corner of 
an out-of-the-way curio shop which I 
had visited before. The proprietor, 
a white-bearded old patriarch, 
dragged it out at my request from the 
dusky corner where I had espied it out 
into the semi-daylight of his cluttered 
shop; and I then noted something up- 
on the armor which aroused my curi- 
osity. It was a narrow slit in the 
breastplate, probably, I judged, the 
mark of the death-thrust which had 
killed the original owner. The cut 
was too narrow to have been the work 
of a lance; it looked more the width 
of a sword blade; but it must have 
been a sword of unusual temper, 
wielded by an incredible strength, to 
have pierced the steel in so neat a 
manner. This weapon-mark gave the 
armor added value in my eyes, and I 
decided that I would have the suit; 
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but the old shopkeeper seemed reluct- 
ant to part with it. At first he would 
not name a price, and I, not wishing 
to haggle with him, offered a good 
round sum. However, it seemed that 
it was not the matter of money that 
troubled my old acquaintance, but a 
foolish superstition at which I laughed 
when he told me. 

“Why don’t I like for to sell» you 
this armor, Mr. Hargrave?” he replied 
hesitatingly, after I had pressed him 
for a reason. “It is because it would 
bring bad luck to you, maybe.” 

“Pshaw! I do not believe in such 
ideas. Name me a price.” 

“But, Mr. Hargrave, there are spe- 
cial reasons for what I say. A man to 
whom I once sold this same armor was 
found dead a few days later—and how 
do you suppose? He was found in his 
room, murdered, with the armor on, a 
deep wound underneath this rusty cut 
which you see in the breastplate. Not 
the slightest trace of the murderer 
was ever found.” 

“To be sure, that was a_ strange 
tragedy,” I replied, not deeply im- 
pressed with the story, “but it would 
be mere superstition to think that be- 
cause of that occurrence the armor 
would carry bad luck. But how did 
you come to get the suit back again?” 

“The man had not paid for it yet, 
and it was returned.” 

“Possibly if the suit is paid for in 
advance, in honest cash, the bad luck 
you believe in will not follow the pur- 
chaser. At any rate, what you have 
told me does not alter my decision to 
take the armor. Here’s the money, and 
you can send the suit right up, if you 
will, for I want to see it in my room to- 
night.” 

The old man shook his head dubi- 
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ously, looked at the gold pieces in my 
hand, then said: 

“Well, after all, it’s your affair, Mr. 
Hargrave. I have told you what I 
know about it, and my conscience is 
clear.” 

He accepted the money, thanking 
me, and I assured him smilingly that 
I absolved him from all responsibility 
for bad luck that might arise from my 
purchase. 

“There is something that belongs 
with the armor,” remarked the old 
man, and, shuffling back into the junk- 
filled cranny, he returned with a slen- 
der sword of very fine workmanship, 
with curiously engraved blade, and sil- 
ver filigree work upon the handle. An 
idea entered my mind: I took the 
sword and inserted it into the cut in 
the breastplate. It fitted exactly. 

“It must have been just such a 
sword as this that gave the death 
wound to the brave knight who wore 
this,” I said; “though how any human 
power could drive it through steel. is 
more than I can see. But there were 
powerful men in those days.” 

The old man shivered as he looked 
at the sword. “I don’t like to have to 
do with those sort of things!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘And I pray you to be care- 
ful about the armor,” he added ear- 
nestly. “Don’t handle it, don’t try it 
on. There may be evil spells about 

Laughing at the old man’s credulous 
fears, I left him. After a dinner at 
the Maison de 1’Opera, I went directly 
home, and upon my arrivai found that 
Henry had already unpacked my pur- 
chase. He helped me to set the pon- 
derous thing up in the corner where I 
had planned to put it in the drawing 
room, and then left me. I lighted my 
favorite pipe, and drew up an easy 
chair 4efore the fire, smoking and en- 
joying the silence, broken only by the 
crackling dance of the flames in the 
grate. 

I was alone in the house except for 
Henry, whom I heard busying himself 
in another part of the house. I did 
not turn on the lights, and the flicker 
from the burning oak wood played 
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fantastically about the room, gleam- 
ing now and then upon tfie face of one 
of the old portraits upon the wall, and 
moving the ponderous shadows of the 
furniture to and fro. The light fell 
now and then shiningly upon my latest 
acquisition, the tarnished armor stand- 
ing grimly against the opposite wall. 

Beside the armor stood the sword, 
with its thin, somewhat curved blade 
and silver-laced hilt. As I was look- 
ing at it meditatively, the sword ap- 
peared to move slightly. It was a cur- 
ious effect of the flickering light from 
the fireplace. But as I watched, the 
sword moved again, this time unmis- 
takably, and, as the moving light of 
the fireplace fell upon its hilt for a 
second, I became thrillingly aware 
that a steel hand had extended itself 
and was grasping the sword. I sat up 
straight, with a feeling of terror. I 
thought of ringing for Henry, but con- 
quered my cowardice, and resolved to 
investigate the matter. Perhaps a 
clever burglar had contrived to gain 
an entrance by being carried into the 
house inside of the armor. The latter 
had seemed very heavy. 

With this theory in mind, I quietly 
arose, keeping my gaze steadily upon 
the steel hand, which, however, made 
no further movement, backed into the 
adjoining library, and secured from 
one of the table drawers an automatic 
revolver that I kept there expressly 
for burglars. Armed with this I re- 
turned, pointed it at the steel figure, 
and spoke: 

“Whoever you are, let loose of that 
sword and come out of the armor. I 
have here a pistol that will puncture 
you, steel and all, if you fail to obey 

I spoke bravely, but the pistol trem- 
bled. From the armor came the sound 
of a sigh; and I knew as I heard it 
that it was no man that was within that 
suit of armor. Then a voice spoke, 
softly, monotonously. 

“Brother, you mistake me. Lay 
down your weapon, of whatever nature 
it may be, and hark to what I shall 
say, for it will avoid you misfortune— 
aye, perhaps even death!” 
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Astonished beyond measure, I 
looked at the armor from which the 
voice came, and doubted my hearing. 
I felt a shame at pointing the pistol 
against a person, whoever he might 
be, who had so gentle a voice; so lI 
lowered it. I would treat the person 
courteously, and find out for what 
strange purpose he hac come thus 
within the steel suit. So I said as cor- 
dially as I could: 

“You who call me ‘brother’ in such a 
quiet voice I will listen to what you 
have to say. Come nearer to the fire; 
it is cold in this big room.” 

In response to this invitation, the 
figure in armor stirred itself, stepped 
forward slowly, ponderously, yet with 
an accustomed ease, walked over to a 
large, leather-cushioned chair not far 
from the fireplace, but out of its direct 
light, and sat down: You may imag- 
ine my sensations at seeing the forbid- 
ding steel figure actually advance from 
its station, carrying the sword. I 
gripped the pistol hard, and it was 
with relief that I saw the armor seated 
ten good feet away from me. It re- 
clined stiffly in the chair, one hand 
resting on the sword, the other held 
across the breastplate, where my 
glance again fell upon that which had 
so attracted my attention that after- 
noon—the smooth, narrow puncture in 
the steel. I waited for the figure to 
again speak, and this it soon did, after 
first heaving a gentle sigh. 

“You are alone,” it began. I started, 
for I was much aware of this. “But I 
hope that you will not be so fearful as 
are many, without cause, at the ap- 
proach of those who have passed this 
life. We harm no one.” 

“Passed this life!” I thought 
strongly again of ringing for Henry, 
but the bell was just beside the figure. 
So I swallowed hard and remained 
seated, awaiting further speech from 
the being in the chair. It cleared its 
throat, as if to prepare for a _ long 
speech. 

“Know you, sire, that I was a bold 
knight once, that wore this armor and 
did it glory in many adventures, until 
—but I will tell it to you from the be- 
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ginning, for you have a long night in 
which to listen. 

“It may have been but a few de- 
cades ago, or it may have been a thou- 
sand years ago—we reck not of time, 
we of the dead—that I first met Ne- 
rila. The day was in June, warm and 
fragrant. I was riding through the 
outskirts of a small village on my way 
to join a party bound for the Crusade, 
when, at one side of the road, plucking 
flowers from a garden in front of a 
cottage, I saw her, the afternoon sun 
gleaming upon her thick, black 
tresses. As I passed, she looked up and 
smiled. At the same moment I 
reined up my horse. Then I dis- 
mounted, and went in through the nar- 
row gate to where the girl was stand- 
ing beside a red rose bush. Why lI 
did this I do not know; but I went un- 
hesitatingly, as if it had been the pur- 
pose of my journey, as if I had been 
expected. It seemed to me as though 
I had seen the place before, perhaps 
in a dream; though in reality I had 
never passed near there in my life. As 
I glanced about, it seemed to me, even 
then, that there was something un- 
canny about the dark, steep-roofed 
cottage, and there was something 
peculiar in the glance that the girl 
gave me as she stretched out her hand 
in welcome. 

“IT have been looking for you, Sir 
Alvaron,” she said, smiling at me 
with her entrancing eyes so that I lost 
all presence of thought, and could only 
look into them, and bow and kiss her 
hand. She must have heard of me, I 
thought, to have known my name; and 
yet, as I say, I was a stranger in the 
locality. Strange words came to my 
lips, such that I scarce knew them un- 
til I had said them: 

“The time has been long delayed,” 
T made answer, “but at last we have 
met.” 

“Come,” said she, “bring in your 
steed and stable him. I have many 
things to talk to you about this even- 
ing.” 

“Even as she commanded I did; and 
that evening we sat by the fire, even 
as you and I are sitting by the fire, but 
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closer, and talked; and it was won- 
drous how each of our thoughts found 
echo in the other’s heart, as though 
one were the mirror of the other. But 
as we talked I could not but notice the 
fire before which we sat, and it gave 
me surprise; for, though it burned 
with warmth and light, yet the wood 
seemed never to consume. I kept long 
silence about it, then finally ex- 
claimed: 

“<*By the Holy Rood! What fire- 
wood do you buy that burns so fairly, 
and yet is never the less for its burn- 
ing 

“At the naming of the Holy Rood 
she sprang to her feet and threw out 
her hands in protest, a look of terror 
on her face. At the same moment it 
seemed to me that the fire grew dim- 
mer. 

““*Speak not such oaths!’ she l- 
most screamed. ‘I cannot abide them 
in my house.’ 

“*Truly it was a harmless oath,’ I 
replied, ‘but if it offends you, no more 
shall I speak it.’ 

“ ‘Nor any like to it, I pray you,’ she 
added, seating herself by me again, 
and conversing with such grace and 
spirit that I had no attention more for 
the matter, but only for her glowing 
brown eyes, the rounded loveliness of 
her features, and the lustre of her 
thick, fine hair, from which seemed to 
exhale a faint perfume. 

“That was the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance. For many days I lin- 
gered in the village, promising myself 
each week that in the next I would de- 
part for the wars. But each week only 
increased my love for Nerila, and in- 
creased the difficulty of leaving her. 
And yet, though indeed I loved her 
much, there were certain happenings 
about the house that gave me uneasi- 
ness. For instance, upon one occa- 
sion when I came earlier than she had 
expected me, I very distinctly heard 
two voices within the house. Upon 


being admitted, there was no one there 
but she, excepting for a big, black cat 
which was purring by the fire. 

“Do you have no other company 
this evening?” I asked. 


“Methought 
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I heard two voices within.” 

“It was only I talking to the cat,’ 
she replied, nervously, I imagined. We 
spoke no more of it, but I meditated 
upon the incident in after times. There 
was another strange thing I noticed 
several times after dark when coming 
to the house. There was a luminous 
green light that shone from the win- 
dow of one of the upstairs rooms; and 
this room she never opened to me, 
though she had shown me through all 
the rest of the house. 

“If you love me, trust me, and 
ask not that which is not permitted,’ 
she said, rebukingly, when I had 
questioned her about it. 

““*They say in the village that you 
are a witch, Nerila,’ I ventured once. 

““*Who says that—the homely wo- 
men?’ she laughed, tossing back her 
head so that her weli-moulded throat 
and perfect chin were shown to the 
best advantage. 

“Nevertheless, I gradually became 
convinced that she was a witch. And 
who knew but what she might be in 
her own shape an old hag, who flew 
out to the graveyard at night and as- 
sumed the shape of a beautiful damsel 
at other times? A sworn Knight of 
the Cross, I sternly told myself, should 
never allow himself to love a witch, 
no matter what the dictates of his 
heart might he; it was a spell of the 
devil, such a love, to cause him to neg- 
lect his duties and service to God. And 
so I half resolved to leave her. 

“However, before I should do so, 
I decided upon a test. I would watch 
till twelve o’clock of a night, and see 
whether or not Nerila would fly away 
on a broomstick. Accordingly I did 
so, crouching behind the shrubbery by 
the gate; and, shortly after the stars 
spelled midnight, I saw passing me 
two black cats. Now, I had never be- 
fore seen but one about the neighbor- 
hood, and the matter was clearly 
proven in my mind. 

“The next day early I called to see 
Nerila, and told her that I was going 
to depart, that I had already too long 
delayed seeking my place beside my 
fellows in the Eastern wars. Her eyes 
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filled with tears when I told her, and 
the sight of her tender beauty quiver- 
ing with sorrow would have moved me 
to change my decision had I not looked 
away from her, and reminded myself 
that she was but a witch. Yet when 
I turned again toward her, my love for 
her overcame for the moment that be- 
lief, for she seemed but a_ simple, 
lovely girl. She tried by all her 
means to induce me not to leave her. 
She implored me not to risk my life 
in the cruel hazards of warfare. She 
reminded me that I had won her affec- 
tions and plighted my faith, and that 
it would be the better honor in a 
knight to remain. Such cunning skill 
her arguments had that I well believe 
the devil taught them to her. But I 
was deaf to all of them, and finally, 
in constrained sadness, she was 
obliged to realize that I was actually 
going. Long she looked at me, and I 
at her. If she only had not been a 
witch! 

“*Tf, then, you are resolved to ad- 
venture in the wars,’ she said, finally, 
‘there is a present which I would give 
to you, a thing which will preserve 
you from all harm, and bring to you 
glory and honor. Come with me.’ 

“She led the way up the stairs, 
‘lighting them with a candie which she 
carried, and stopped before the door 
of the room which she never before 
would open to me. It was with mingled 
curiosity and uneasiness that I saw her 
draw the latch and swing open the 
door. A strange sight indeed met my 
eye. Before a fiery crucible, from 
which came the peculiar green glow 
that I had seen from without through 
the window, sat a white-haired old 
man, bent and wrinkled, the very pic- 
ture of a wizard. All about the room 
were tables and benches covered with 
vials, bottles and glasses containing 
powders: and liquids, and odd-looking 
instruments and apparatus that must 
have been made by the devil himself, 
for the like of them no human being 
ever saw. I had not dreamed that the 
Black Art was carried on in a work- 
shop such as this. There was one 
thing which caught my eye when I 
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first entered, and which I have not 
mentioned. It was a suit of armor, 
strange of sheen, but extremely well 
made, standing against the wall. Ne- 
tila pointed to it in a meaning way, 
and then led me before the old man. 

“My father,” she said, addressing 
him affectionately, “this is my friend 
of whom I have told you. He is going 
to the wars, and I beg of you that you 
will give to him the invulnerable ar- 
mor.” 

The old necromancer gazed at me 
with his coal-black eyes as if to read 
my very soul. I wondered that such 
fire as they contained should accom- 
pany his wintry hair. What the old 
man divined from his inspection of me 
must have satisfied him, for he now 
made signs that I should divest my- 
self of the armor I was wearing, and 
put on the suit which stood against the 
wall. Then he turned from me, and 
resumed his contemplation of the 
glowing crucible. I put on the new ar- 
mor, and found that it fitted as though 
it had been made for none other than 
I. It was rather heavy, but on horse 
that would not matter: my good steed 
could carry twice the weight with 
ease. Nerila now motioned me to 
leave the room with her. When we 
were outside again, and she had closed 
the door, she handed me a sword that 
she had brought with her, and said: 

“This armor and this sword I give 
to you in token of our love. So long 
as you think of none other in my place 
this armor shall have power to keep 
you from all harm, and this sword no 
enemy of yours shall be able to with- 
stand. But if you should come to love 
another’—here her eyes gleamed as I 
had never seen them before—‘your ar- 
mor shall fail you in defense; nay, 
your own sword shall slay you!’ 

“She looked, as she said these 
things, more beautiful than any crea- 
ture on earth; and I told her so, and 
swore that I could never love any but 
she; and, kissing her, I had come near 
even then to staying. But pride ruled, 
and at length I made my adieu and 
rode off, waving many farewells. 

“Now, the tale of how I came to the 
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wars, and of what name I made for 
myself in the battles, pens other than 
mine have recorded. I will only say 
that I knew not fear, and was always 
in the most dangerous part of the 
combat; for, as Nerila had said, truly 
no weapon could penetrate my armor; 
and never did an opponent escape the 
keenness of my sword. Proud was I 
of my deeds; and yet sometimes I felt 
guilty that I should be wearing the 
gift of a witch. 

“Varied were the adventures which 
I had; and of one of them I will now 
tell you. It was at the victory of No- 
ladis, when, the women of the city be- 
ing parceled out among the soldiers, 
I noticed a most beautiful woman, fair 
of hair and blue of eyes, an unusual 
type in that country, who was proceed- 
ing most unwillingly with her captor— 
a great, hulking brute, unshaven, and 
with a gruesome scar across his fore- 
head. The sight filled me with indig- 
nation, and putting spurs to my horse, 
I rode upon him furiously, and thrust 
my lance through his body. He fell, 
writhing, to the ground, and in a few 
moments lay still, his face in the dirt, 
and one huge, unclean hand stretched 
out in front of him. 

Dismounting, I asked the woman if 
I might be of service to her. Ata 
close view I could see, from her deli- 
cate skin, her finely shaped hands, 
and from her manner of courtesy and 
reserve, that she belonged to the 
higher class. She raised her azure 
eyes to mine, and thanked me for rid- 
ding her’ of her rude escort, though 
she shuddered a little as she looked 
at the corpse nearby. 

“ “Tf you will trust the protection of 
a true knight,’ I said, bending the 
knee, ‘I beg that you will come with 
me until you may find your people.’ 
And she, having no other recourse, 
thanked me gracefully, and we walked 
along together. It came out in talking 
with her that she was the daughter of 
a wealthy merchant of the city who, 
this very day, while attempting to de- 
fend his goods, had been killed. She 
had no hopes that any of her friends 
were in a position to offer her shelter, 
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so I secured her lodging with a worthy 
family of Christian belief, and every 
day I visited her there; and, to put 
into a phrase the story of weeks, we 
came to love one another. 

“Never will I forget the evening of 
my declaration. We had gone into 
the garden after the evening meal, 
and were sitting beneath a pomegra- 
nate tree, listening to the song of a 
night bird. Waissula, for that was 
her name, was leaning forward, her 
lips parted, listening to the sweet 
notes. 

“*Ah, Waissula,’ I whispered, bend- 
ing near her, ‘you are indeed the most 
beautiful of all women. I love you!’ 
And I extended my arms to her. Upon 
her face was a tell-tale confusion, but 
she gently repulsed me. 

“*Ah,’ she said in her low, musical 
voice, ‘you have known me but a short 
time, and so quickly to love—’ 

“*A few days in your company val- 
ues more than years in the company of 
any other!’ I cried. “There never was, 
there never can be, one whom I could 
love as I do you. My dearest Wais- 
sula, I swear—’ 

“My words died on my lips, as I 
felt a strange presence near us. We 
both looked up. At the gate of the 
garden, with a sad expression on her 
face, stood a woman in the dusk. She 
had black, flowing hair, and the figure 
I could not mistake. In that instant I 
felt the gaze of Nerila. But was it 
really she? I was about to speak, but 
before I could do so the figure had 
vanished. I ran quickly to the gate. 
There was no one to be seen. 

““*Did you not see some one stand- 
ing there in the gateway?’ I asked 
Waissula, when I had returned to her; 
‘a woman with black, loose hair ?’ 

“*Yes,’ she replied. ‘Who is she? 
Her look gives me fear. I feel that 
she will harm us, make of our love our 
misfortune.’ 

“T strove to calm her fears and mine 
own. ‘Do not heed these fancies that 
beset you,’ I said. ‘Love brings nought 
but good and happiness to those who 
serve him. That woman? She was 
only a passerby of the village, who 
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stopped a second to listen to our song- 
ster. 
stopped singing!’ 

“*That is a bad omen,’ she observed 
seriously. 

““*Omens are for children,’ I replied 
lightly, but nevertheless my heart was 
heavy. Shortly after this we parted, 
and her last words to me were a warn- 
ing : 

“*Guard yourself, for 
sake. I fear some danger.’ 

“Who knows whence are the intui- 
tions of women, those strange com- 
rades of ours, who seem to partake of 
a different world, and to see with a 
vision that is beyond that of man? On 
my way to my tent, I meditated on the 
subject. But when I came in sight of 
the tent I saw something which broke 
off my meditation. It was the figure 
of a maiden standing before it in the 
starlight. As I watched, I saw her en- 
ter the tent. Indignant at the intru- 
sion, I hastened my pace and followed 
into it, full of angry words. I lighted 
a taper. There was no one in the 
tent! I laid my sword down upon the 
bed, and sat down upon a stool beside 
it, trying to reason out the strange oc- 
currence, doubly strange after what 
had happened in the garden. All at 
once there was a whirling flash in the 
air, and my sword, guided by no vis- 
ible hand, pierced the hitherto invul- 
nerable armor which I was. wearing, 
through the breastplate where you now 
see this rent. I fell in the agonies of 
death upon the floor, and, just before 
all things vanished for me, I saw the 
face of Nerila bending over me, and 
heard her say with a bitter laugh: 

“*May this armor ever be a curse 
to him who wears it, and death follow 
him even after this manner, in mem- 
ory of my sorrow.’ 

“Since that time I have followed the 
armor, striving to keep the curse from 
harming those who might come inno- 
cently under it. As long as there re- 
mains danger to others from this ar- 
mor, so long must I remain upon earth 
to guard it, for thus have I vowed. 
Never can I enter into the joys of the 
other world until the armor has been 
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Hark to him. Why, he has 
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destroyed. If you, O noble possessor, 
whose face I see is kind, would have 
compassion and do for me this service, 
I should be the happiest of ghosts.’ 

“IT looked at the speaker, consider- 
ingly. ‘In what way would you have 
me destroy the armor?’ I asked. ‘It is 
well-tempered and almost invulner- 
able.’ 

“*Wait a second,’ the ghost replied. 
I will absent me a second, with your 
courteous permission, and see what 
means in this house are available to 
the end we seek.’ 

“The steel shell remained silent for 
some moments, then resumed speech: 

“*In the basement I find that you 
have a large furnace, in which is burn- 
ing a fire. I will accompany you down 
there and take the armor into the coals 
where it will be quickly melted. 
Come!’ 

“The armored ghost arose and start- 
ed toward the door, which I opened for 
it. I led the way to the basement 
stairs, which the ghost descended with 
ponderous steps, I fol.owing. Turning 
on the draughts of the furnace, I soon 
had the fire roaring. I put on a great 
pile of coal, then stirred it about, then 
shut the door to let it burn to a white 
heat. After a few minutes I opened 
the big iron door again io stir the 
coals. They were incandescent now; 
the heat was so intense that I had to 
wrap my hand in a piece of sacking as 
I grasped the poker. The light from 
the furnace dazzled my eyes. 

“*This would certainly melt steel,’ 
I remarked, looking at the silent, ar- 
mored figure to one side of me, leaning 
upon its sword, the fiery glow from 
the coals resting upon it like a calcium 
spot-light. 

“*T am ready now,’ it spoke. ‘And 
now, as I am about to enter the flames, 
I bid you farewell, and offer you my 
thanks most heartily. This night I 
shall be free, and the accursed armor 
past all capacity for harm. Stir up 
the coals once more, my friend, then 
stand aside.’ 

“T raked the white mass of fire until 
it gave out a quivering intensity which 
scorched the sleeve of my coat as I 
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stood at armslength away. The suit of 
armor walked deliberately up to the 
- furnace door, and, while I watched 
with fear and wonder, placed its hands 
upon the white-hot margins of the fur- 
nace opening, drew itself into the fiery 
- cavity, and reclined upon the bed of 
coals, whose vapors danced blue, white 
and green above the enormous heat. 
“*Close the furnace door!’ came 
from inside a deep voice that startled 
me. I own that I obeyed with alacrity, 
for there was growing upon me a ter- 
ror of this unbelievable thing which 
was happening. What if there were 
really a person inside the armor, some 
poor, crazed being who had told me 
the strange imaginings of his insanity, 
and who was now undergoing the aw- 
ful pangs of being burned alive! I 
listened with dreadful, breathless 
eagerness for the shriek, the moan that 
would emerge when the rapidly heat- 
ing armor should glow against human 
flesh. I kneeled as I listened, and my 
face must have been ghastly. But not 
the slightest sound was to be heard, 
except for the slight vibrating sound 
of the white-hot furnace. Still, for 
a long time I watched the furnace 
door, wondering whether I were awake 
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or not, half expecting something to 
happen. 

“All at once I felt a breath blow past 
me, and heard, or seemed to hear, a 
whisper, very gentle: ‘It is finished!’ 
At the same moment the door at the 
top of the stairs, which was ajar, 
creaked a little. I roused myself, and, 
taking the poker, approached the fur- 
nace door, stood a full minute in hesi- 
tation, then threw it open. The fire 
had burned itself down, so that its heat 
was more feeble. Upon the bed of 
coals I could distinguish nothing that 
looked like the remains of the armor. 
It had entirely melted and run down 
among the ashes. I shut the door 
again, and staggered away, dazed. 
Then I slowly ascended the sstairs, 
went to my room and retired. 

When I awoke it was Christmas 
morning, with the sun shining brightly 
on the snow, and sleigh bells jingling 
in the streets. Languidly I dressed 
and went downstairs, my thoughts op- 
pressed by the events of the previous 
night. I entered the drawing room, 
and there I stopped, too astounded to 
move. There, in the corner of the 
room, just where Henry had helped 
me to place it, stood the suit of armor. 


“ CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE” 


BY JESSIE DAVIES 


WILLDY 


By Western seas, far, far away, 
Where roses drift across the sands, 
And Mission bells ring, sweet and old, 
And clouds of orange buds unfold, 
Beside a gleam of poppy gold, 

My castle waits, in fragrant lands, 
Lost in a mist of ocean spray. 


Beneath sweet pines, beside cool streams, 

A little cabin holds my heart; 

Where wood birds sing, and wind flowers sway, 
And blue smoke winds at end of day; 

And in the smoke haze, fades away, 

My woodland home; and swift tears start 

That dim the visions of my dreams. 


Sometime, perhaps, the desert winds, 
That ever sing a drear refrain, 

May vanish in the mirage mists, 
Between me, and my golden Spain. 


HARRIET QUIMBY, 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


WOMAN AVIATOR 


A California girl who has secured the first pilot’s license to drive her own monoplane ever 


issued to a woman by the Aero Club of America. 


BY ELIZABETH 


HEN, ON THE first day 
of August last, the news 
came to the public that 
Miss Harriet Quimby 

had secured a license to pilot her 
own monoplane, the world became 
aware that a daughter of California 
had scored another ten-strike in the 
East. This, by the way, is by no 
means a circumstance so unusual as 
to cause any great amount of surprise, 
since California women (men, too, for 
that matter) achieve it constantly— 
one might say consistently. Never- 
theless, it must give to home-staying 
Californians a thrill of gratified pride 
when they come to consider how dras- 
tic are the conditions, how severe the 
tests and requirements to be met and 
conquered before the coveted title of 
airship pilot, making its holder a full- 
fledged aerial navigator, and, as such, 
eligible to compete in airship races, 
etc., can be legally assumed. 

No stranger to the people of San 
Francisco is Miss Quimby, for it was 
here that she started her career as a 
writer; and, like many of the most 
successful members of her profession, 
she entered through the gate of jour- 
nalism. 

“Why, I just began to write,” Miss 
Quimby said to me, in reply to my 
questions about her initial ventures in 
the journalistic field. “I always had 
rather a taste that way, and when I 
went to San Francisco, I began doing 
Sunday stuff for all the papers there. 
Occasionally I got things into the 
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magazines, but the greater part of my 
writing was the sort that people lump 
under the general title of ‘newspaper 
work.’ ” 

However, Miss Quimby was far too 
modest to tell me that, about this time 
no less an authority than Will Irwin, 
at that time the Sunday editor of the 
Chronicle, in speaking of this young 
woman’s singular aptitude for her 
chosen work, concluded his praise 
thus: “And she has about the keenest 
nose for news I ever met with in a 
woman.” 

Eventually, she made up her mind 
to come East, and, once in New York, 
where she and her parents have made 
their chief home ever since, she con- 
tinued to do the sort of work that had 
made her known as “one of the best 
newspaper women on the Coast”— 
with this difference, that her field had 
broadened considerably. Soon her 
work might be regularly seen in the 
Surday editions of metropolitan news- 
papers, as well as in various weekly 
and monthly periodicals, on topics 
covering a most surprising range, for 
Miss Quimby is nothing if not versa- 
tile—almost as versatile as her own 
monoplane. But that comes later. 

“I wrote on all sorts of subjects,” 
she told me, recalling those first days 
in the East with a reminiscent smile, 
“and I enjoyed it, too. Some of my 
travel articles—yes, I’m very fond of 
traveling—appeared in Leslie’s 
Weekly, and when, about six years 
ago, an offer was made to me to join 
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their staff as dramatic editor, I ac- 
cepted, and I’ve been here ever since. 

“How did I come to take up flying? 
Well, it all came about very simply, it 
seems, now that I look back on it. The 
very first time I ever saw a monoplane 
was on the last day of the Aviation 
Meet at Hempstead last fall—I had 
been too busy to get down there be- 
fore. I saw one of the aviators mak- 
ing an exhibition flight, and I thought 
to myself, ‘Really, it looks quite easy; 
I believe I could do it myself’—and, 
after a minute I resolved, ‘And I will.’ 

“IT went directly to the late John 
Moissant, and told him I wished to 
learn to fly. He replied that he was 
going South almost at once to attend 
various meets already scheduled, but 
that in the spring it was proposed to 
open a School of Aviation on Hemp- 
stead Plains, and, as soon as the frost 
was out of the ground, I could learn 
there. And about the first of May of 
this year I enrolled myself among the 
Aviation School’s pupils. 

“And other women could fly, too,” 
she added quickly—perhaps to choke 
off the admiring comments on her 
pluck and independence which were 
just on the tip of my tongue—for I 
should like to say right here that Miss 
Quimby is no less modest than she 
is charming—and that is “going 
some.” “Really,” she went on, “any 
woman can—if she wishes to do so. 
But first she must be quite sure that 
she actually does wish to fly beyond 
anything else—and then she must con- 
trol her nerves—and that’s all.” 

“But tell me, Miss Quimby,” I 
asked, “have you never once felt the 
least bit scared? Not even when you 
heard of the accidents—yes, and the 
deaths aviation has caused—haven’t 
you had the least little thrill of fear?” 

“Why, no, surely not. You see, an 
aviator always thinks no matter how 
disastrous certain flights may have 
been to others, his own individual luck 
will be, with him—and he will escape. 


As to being frightened, I would never 


have attempted to fly if I had been, 
and believe me, very soon, when 


every one is flying, we shall look back 
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on these days as we do now on the 
time when people first began to run 
their own motors. It does not seem 
to me that a monoplane is nearly so 
dangerous, either, to one’s self or to 
the general public as a motor.” 

“And do you really fancy that many 
women will have the nerve and cour- 
age to go chasing about in the air as 
you are doing?” 

“And why not, pray? Some women 
will take up flying for business or for 
recreation and pleasure, just as men 
are doing—or just as they do motor- 
ing. Just wait and see!” and her eyes 
sparkled with the earnestness of her 
conviction. 

“No,” she went on, replying to my 
query as to whether it was her own en- 
thusiasm for out-of-door sports that 
first induced her to think of flying, “I 
don’t think I could be classed as an 
‘athletic woman’ at all. I don’t care 
for golf, and I don’t like tennis, nor 
am I very fond of walking. It may 
be because I’m inherently lazy,” she 
gave an infectious little laugh, “but I 
confess I have a preference for the 
out-of-door amusements that propel 
me, so to speak, rather than those 
where I’m obliged to do the propelling 
myself. I’m exceedingly fond of 
horseback riding (you know I’m a 
Californian), and I thoroughly enjoy 
running a motor, if you call that a 
form of sport. Personally, I think 
that any one who has been able to run 
a motor or a motorcycle successfully 
is all the better qualified to start in 
as an aviator. But, without some such 
experience, the noise made by an un- 
muffled motor on an aeroplane will, at 
first, be nerve-racking in the extreme. 

“Would you care to hear about my 
first few lessons? The initial experi- 
ences of a beginner in an aeroplane 
are all intended to accustom him or 
her to the noise and jarring vibrations 
of the engine. Even before the stu- 
dent climbs up into the seat, she will 
see why it is better to cover her natty 
costume with a pair of washable jump- 
ers or overalls; for not only the chassis 
of the machine itself, but all the fix- 
tures are slippery with lubricating oil, 
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and when the machine is speeded a monoplane for the first time, my in- 
shower of this oil is very apt to be’ structor gave me my first lesson in 
thrown right into the driver’s face. It manipulating the switch. This is ex- 
may be of interest to know that, for ceedingly important because it is from 


Miss Harriet Quimby, dramatic editor of Leslie’s Weekly, and America’s 
first woman aviator. 


high-powered engines like the Gnome this switch that injury might come 
castor-oil is the lubricant preferred. to the mechanic who is cranking the 
“After I had taken my seat in the engine directly in front of the driver’s 
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seat. My monoplane is fitted with a 
Gnome engine of about 30 horse- 
power, and four sturdy mechanics held 
tight on to the rudder until I had 
speeded the engine up to the velocity 
necessary to start the machine across 
the field. Under the impetus of the 
rapidly-revolving propeller, the mono- 
plane shot ahead, mostly on the 
ground, but, as the engine gathered 
speed, a trifle above it. The first les- 
sons all consist of learning to steer 
the airship in a perfectly straight line 
for a distance of a mile or more. This 
looks deceptively easy—till you dis- 
cover that an airship possesses a large 
share of the perversity supposed to 
be common to all inanimate objects; 
it always prefers to go in its own de- 
vious way, rather than in the straight 
and narrow path where you are seek- 
ing to direct it. If no mishap occurs, 
your first dash across the field will 
take about two minutes, and after two 
dashes of this sort, the wise teacher 
will dismiss you for the day, for you 
have had all that your nerves ought 
to be asked to stand at the outset. In 
the best schools of aviation in France 
no pupil, however apt, is permitted 
to have a daily lesson lasting longer 
than five minutes at first; and my own 
instructor, being a graduate of a 
leading French school, followed this 
method. When you hear that Gra- 
ham-White or some other noted flyer 
has learned to ascend to marvelous 
heights after only three days of in- 
struction, please bear in mind that 
these three days’ instruction by no 
means represent all the time required 
in training, but makes merely the ag- 
gregate of the hours which, on so 
many consecutive days, have been 
devoted to short lessons. After I had 
been a pupil at the Moissant School 
for over two weeks, my actual time in 
the monoplane would not have exceed- 
ed one-half hour. 


“When you have learned to make a. 


straight line on and off the ground you 
have achieved the feat of learning to 
“trim the daisies,” as old aviators 


term it—meaning skimming lightly 
over the grass on a wheeled machine 
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with semi-occasional jumps of from 
ten to twenty-five feet in the air. Next 
you are taught to manipulate the 
wings, which enable the aviator to still 
preserve a balance in the air when the 
monoplane leaps off the ground. Hav- 
ing successfully accomplished this 
much, you are now prepared for the 
further instruction given in a course 
of lectures in connection with field 
practice, concerning such emergencies 
as will require a special knowledge. 
But, understand, you are not yet pre- 
pared to apply for a pilot’s license, 
though you are well started on the 
road to this goal. Learning to drive 
a monoplane has this in common with 
learning to swim—the first requisite of 
each sport is confidence, and a cer- 
tainty that you really can do it; but, 
like the mastery of the swimmer’s art, 
flying depends on the individual and 
how much time can be devoted to it. 

“One of the very first questions peo- 
ple usually ask is, ‘How does it feel 
to fly?’ To this I always answer that 
it feels like riding very rapidly in a 
high-powered motor, minus the bump- 
ing over rough roads, the constantly 
having to signal to people in the road 
to clear the way, and the keeping of 
a watchful eye on the speedometer to 
see that you do not exceed the speed 
limit and thus incur the wrath and 
vengeance of the bicycle-policeman, or 
if you’re in the country, the covetous 
constable. Naturally, in flying, these 
undesirable features are completely 
eliminated. In the lower flights, such 
as would be attempted by novices, 
while you do not notice a remarkable 
difference in the temperature of the — 
atmosphere, you do very soon become 
aware of a delightful purity, fresh- 
ness and freedom from dirt and dust. 
But the greater the altitude, the more 
marked the change in the atmospheric 
conditions. 

“Roland B. Garros, the aviator, told 
me last March, while he was flying in 
Mexico City, he had the most. un- 
pleasant experience of having his car- 
bureter freeze when he was 12,411 
feet above sea-level. This was a 
height of over 4,550 feet above the 
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aerodrome from which he started, and 
he had made the distance in 45 min- 
utes. Though on the grandstand the 
temperature was only about 68 deg. 
Fahr., Mr. Garros assured me that the 
cold in those upper air-lanes was so 
excessively penetrating that, even had 
his carbureter not frozen, he would 
have been obliged to descend in a 
very short time. 

“When flying is in its infancy, as 


now, the navigator of the air is beset. 


by dangers and difficulties not unlike 


In addition, he must be guided largely 
by intuition, helped out by quickness 
not alone of eye and ear, but of all 
the sensibilities. The skillful aviator 
is the one who has not alone the dar- 
ing to do risky things, but who has, 
as well, the intuition, the knowledge 
and the ability to meet and conquer 
the waves and whirlpools and even 
the so-called air-rocks that may con- 
front him without losing his head. 
“Do you smile at the thought that 
the currents of the air, erratic as they 


Miss Harriet Quimby, seated in her aeroplane. 


those presented to the navigator of 
the water who sails on an uncharted 
sea. Yet even he can be warned by 
the ripples he sees ahead or by the 
foaming and roaring of the surf of the 
dangers that may be lying in wait for 
him. But the flyer has no such warn- 
ings; moreover, he must be prepared 
for instant action in any and _ ll 
emergencies, and this preparation is 
the one absolute essential for the per- 
son who resolves to conquer the air. 


are, can be overcome? To be sure, it 
has not yet been found possible to 
chart the air in the same manner as 
our water-courses are charted, or to 
establish aerial lighthouses and bell- 
buoys for the air conditions which 
are constantly changing; but still, 
there are methods by which, to a cer- 
tain extent, these same air currents 
can be ascertained and the aviator 
given at least an inkling of what may 
be going on several thousand feet 
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above sea-level before he rises from 
the earth. 

“As short a time as a year ago, Mr. 
Glenn Curtiss was accustomed to gauge 
his air safety by means of cigar 
smeke. One of the participants in a 
wind-determining contest at the han- 
gars explained to me how it was done. 
Not being a smoker himself, Mr. Cur- 
tiss would distribute a handful of 
cigars among his friends of a sort that 
are famous for the black, heavy smoke 
they produce when lighted. A smoker 
would light one of these, and, hold- 
ing his head far back, blow the smoke 
straight up into the air. If it arose 
in a perpendicular line, it was con- 
sidered to be good flying weather; if 
not, the sport was postponed. 

“At the present time, one may often 
notice that an aviator will pull a hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket and hold it 
at arm’s length in the air, his trained 
senses enabling him to judge of the 
wind’s velocity by the fluttering of 
the square of linen. 

“The very first thing the woman 
who resolves to be a flyer must do is 
to abandon skirts and don a knicker- 
bocker uniform for reasons that are 
self-evident. It may seem remark- 
able, but when I began to fly I could 
not find a regular aviation suit of any 
sort in the whole city of New York— 
and I tried very hard. Finally, with 
the assistance of my tailor, a suit 
was designed that will, I imagine, es- 
tablish a standard for a proper flying 
costume for women in this country, 
if not all over the world, since such 
French women who have taken up this 
sport still use a form of the clumsy 
and ungraceful skirt called the ‘harem’ 
as a flying costume. My own suit (see 
illustration) is fashioned all in one 
piece, including the hood, and, by a 
most ingenious contrivance, can be 
almost immediately converted into a 
quite conventional-appearing walking 
skirt when not used in its’ knicker- 
bocker form. The material is a very 
thick, wool-back satin which makes it 
both warm and light. 

“This latter qualification is particu- 
larly desirable since the speed with 
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which an aviator flies and the strong 
currents generated by the rapid re- 
volving of the propeller (directly in 
front of the driver) compel the latter 
to be warmly clad; nor must there be 
any flapping ends to catch in the mul- 
titudinous wires surrounding’ the 
driver’s seat; everything must be firm 
and taut. Moreover, the feet and legs 
must be entirely free in order that the 
steering apparatus may be manipu- 
lated with ease, for, in a monoplane, 
the steering is done, not by a hand- 
guided wheel, as in a motor car, but 
with the feet. So it is not hard to dis- 
cover why knickerbockers are a prime 
requisite.” 

As I have already stated, Miss 
Quimby’s pilot license is the first ever 
issued to a woman by the Aero Club 
of America, and only the second in 
the whole world that, at that time, had 
ever been earned by one of her sex. 
It is said that, during her trial for a 
license, our American woman created 
a world’s record for contestants by 
landing within seven feet, four inches, 
of a given mark. In addition, these 
figures are pretty close to the world’s 
record for professional aviators, since 
the official landing record was five 
feet, four inches, made by the late 
Ralph Johnstone in a Wright biplane 
at Squantum, Mass., on September 8, 
1910. 

This test for the pilot’s license has, 
purposely, been made as difficult as is 
consistent with fairness to those com- 
peting, in order to eliminate, as far as 
might be, the possibility of any unfit 
survivors. Miss Quimby faced the 
necessity of rising to a given height, 
then performing a series of circuits 
(five in number) about the pylons, al- 
ternating in right and left-hand turns, 
known as “figure eights.” Next came 
the test of landing near a given mark, 
of which mention has already been 
made; and only the height test re- 
mained between her and the license, 
of which she had but little fear, as 
throughout the earlier tests she had 
been flying close to the altitude mark 
of 164 feet. Gracefully she swung 
aloft, describing a series of what 
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Miss Harriet Quimby, America’s first 
woman aviator, in her aviation 
costume. 


seemed to the onlookers to be most 
complicated spiral curves, then 
dropped easily to earth, as her bara- 
graph registered 220 feet. Her gray 
eyes must have sparkled brightly 
through the dirt and grime covering 
her face as she gayly greeted the offi- 
cial observers: 

“Well, do I get that license ?” 

“We guess you do!” they answered 
in chorus. 

“Does this license make you a regu- 
lar professional?” I inquired when 
Miss Quimby, her eyes still shining 
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from the joy of the remembrance, had 
finished telling me about the main 
facts connected with that memorable 
day. 

“In-so-far as it makes it possible for 
me to compete in all contests,” she ex- 
plained, “and I’m planning to do quite 
a little in that line here before I go to 
France for.a short stay.” 


“But by steamship—or are you 
thinking of establishing another 
world’s record by crossing in your 


monoplane?” I questioned, mischiev- 
ously. 

“Rather not!” returned Miss Quimby 
with smiling emphasis. 

When you look at her, you realize 
that it is not well to put too much con- 
fidence in fanciful tales about the 
“aviation face,” for if Harriet Quimby 
is a fair example of one, these may 
quite safely be relegated to the part 
of our minds reserved for fairy tales 
and legends of our youth. She is tall 
and slight, and she looks more Span- 
ish than the wholly American girl she 
declares herself to be, for her parents 
came to California from New England. 
Also she looks remarkably like her 
photographs, here presented, as well 
as like the wonderful portrait that 
many San Franciscans will recall with 
mingled pleasure and pain. This was 
the work of Miss Quimby’s very good 
friend, Mrs. Ada Shawhan, and, in the 
days before the “quake,” was one of 
the most admired ornaments on the 
walls of the old Bohemian Club. 

Miss Quimby assured me that she 
doesn’t care for bridge nor is she a 
suffragist—notwithstanding various al- 
luring propositions from sympathizers 
of “Votes for Women” to call her 
machine after one of the leaders—the 
“Pankhurst,” for example, or even the 

“The latter might have been the 
more appropriate,” the monoplane’s 
driver said with that little humorous 
lock in her big eyes that, somehow, 
seems her most pronounced character- 
istic after you’ve talked with her a lit- 
tle while. “Really, you’d be surprised 
to know how purely feminine a mono- 
plane can be when it wants to, but 
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personally I preferred to call my 
machine ‘Genevieve’—because ‘Gene- 
vieve’ always seems to me to fit some 
one who is remarkably versatile—and 
my monoplane possesses that quality 
to a degree!” 

A desire to fly and a steady nerve, 
to which must be added a one-piece 
knickerbocker suit—these, according 
to Miss Quimby, are all that any wo- 
man needs when she decides to become 
an aviator. But one must remember 
that it is a California woman (for even 
if she does make her home in New 
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York now, she is a California woman, 
first, last and always!) who is telling 
you this. Here in the East, nerve and 
grit are by no means the spontaneous 
productions that they are in the West; 
and it is pretty safe to say that there 
will be a considerable amount of 
“elapsed time” (as they say in aerial 
races) before the majority of her own 
sex try to take up Miss Quimby’s chal- 
lenge and prove her modest statement 
made in a matter-of-fact way that “any 
woman can do the same—if she really 
wants to!” 


CHRISTMAS SONG 


BY BELLE W. COOKE 


The Christmas angels are singing yet 
If the world would only hear them, 
The same sweet song that Bethlehem heard,. 
When the Heavenly Babe was near them. 
“Peace on earth, good-wil! to men!” 
Listen, and you may hear it again! 


The Angel of Peace is the loveliest one, 
In her path the flowers are springing; 

She scatters her gifts and you can hear 
The happy children singing: 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

On Christmas morning they sing it again. 


*“Good-will to men of willing hearts,” 
The Heavenly Hosts are giving, 

If we cannot give of love the best, 
What is the use of living? 

“Peace on earth, good-will tou men!” 

We will join the ange!s and sing it again. 


ART VERSUS DOMESTICITY 


Famous Actresses Who Retired Because of Marriage to Rich Husbands 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


Mrs. Daniel Frohman, and 

now Mrs. Edward Bowes, by 
which she resumed her artistic career, 
is interesting in that it gives emphasis 
to a previous statement of the writer 
to the effect that Mary Anderson alone 
has been proven sincere in her vow 
at the time of her marriage to Mr. de 
Navarro that she would never be seen 
on the boards again. 7 

Others have expressed the same ul- 
timatum, but sooner or later they have 
all been tempted to return to the scene 
of their former triumphs. In the in- 
stance of Miss Illington, the decision 
to retire absolutely was heralded with 
so much flourish and was accompanied 
with such an intense plea for domes- 
ticity, that the announcement of her 
return to the stage came as a great 
surprise. 

Of course, there is no certainty that 
this excellent actress uttered all of the 
statements at the time credited to her. 
The subject is treated here because of 
the advent of a new managerial figure 
in Mr. Bowes. As a rule, the careers 
of stellar actresses have been greatly 
enhanced where the tours have been 
under the business guidance of their 
husbands, and this has been true, too, 
where no previous experience had been 
possessed by the latter. 

Mrs. Fiske’s great prosperity began 
when Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske as- 
sumed charge of her business affairs; 
the same may be said of Marie Cahill, 
who was married to her manager, D. 
V. Arthur, before he had made her one 
of the best box-office attractions in this 


HE DECISION of Miss Mar- 
garet TIllington, erstwhile 


country. It is generally conceded that 
much of the credit for Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink’s phenomenal financial 
success is due to the astuteness of her 
husband-impresario, William Rapp, 
Jr., though there is no record of any 
previous qualifications as a manager 
on his part. 

Clara Morris’ greatest years as a star 
were those in which she toured under 
her husband’s direction, though the 
spectacle of this venerable couple en- 
deavoring to prevent the sale of their 
beautiful country seat at Riverdale, N. 
Y., in foreclosure proceedings, through 
the literary efforts of the illustrious 
player now gradually becoming blind, 
is surely a heartrending one. 

The theatrical profession, noted as 
it is for its charitable propensities, has 
been called upon more than once to 
give aid in this pitiable plight of one 
of their most shining stars, but the 
amount realized from the benefit and 
other sources, has not been sufficient 
for so serious a purpose. Nevertheless 
it is not believed that Clara Morris 
will lose her home—these threats have 
been given publicity for several years; 
yet something has always prevented 
the consummation of the dreaded 
transaction. 

Clara Morris, for a period of about 
fifteen years, was the largest-paid ac- 
tress in this country; her stipulated fee 
was $500 a night, but her tours were 
often interrupted because of a spinal 
trouble with which she was afflicted. 
She was one of the first of the legiti- 
mate stars to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of the vaudeville agent, and she 
was accorded a weekly salary of $800 
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in the Keith theatres, but there, too, 
her appearances were of an intermit- 
tent character. Finally, Clara Morris 
abandoned the stage altogether, and 
devoted herself solely to literary work, 
and it was generally understood that 
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but there is no other instance where a 
sacrifice equally great was endured— 
for Madame de Navarro is not to be 
reckoned as wealthy, nor has her do- 
mestic life since her marriage indi- 
cated any ambition to reign socially. 


Mrs. Pat Campbell. 


she has been very successful in the 
newer field. 

Mary Anderson is by no means the 
only well-known actress to abandon a 
stage career in the height of her fame, 


The early struggles of “Our Mary,” 
too, were of a character that few in- 
deed are called upon to duplicate! 

At the time of her discovery by the 
late John W. Norton, the tall and awk- 
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ward Kentucky girl had just passed 
through a series of barnstorming ex- 
peditions, the recital of which would 
read strangely to-day. It was only 
when she was under the direction of 
the late Henry E. Abbey that the gift- 
ed woman obtained any large financial 
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country—and, for that matter, in any 
country—trecorded gross receipts equal 
to any achieved by Bernhardt, Irving 
or any of her illustrious confreres of 
that day, and since her retirement of- 
fers have been made to her almost 
every year, some naming as high as 


Ethel Barrymore. 


returns. During this period, however, 
it was customary for her to rise every 
morning in time for five o’clock mass, 
and this habit was followed in the most 
inclement weather imaginable. 

Mary Anderson’s last season in this 


$10,000 a week! Within the last year 
Madame de Navarro was tendered a 
proposition to give a series of Shakes- 
pearean readings, such as Ellen Terry 
is now giving here, and for these the 
remarkable sum of $150,000 was quot- 
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ed for fifty appearances, but a courte- 
ous reply reiterating emphatically her 
previous resolution never to appear in 
public again save for charity, was all 
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at the time of her marriage, but her 
professional life had not advanced to 
2a matured state at this period, though 
it is not to be doubted, in view of the 


Margaret Anglin. 


the profferer, a Mr. Wagner, received. 
Edith Kingdon, now Mrs. George 
Jay Gould, gave up her artistic career 


nature of her training under the late 
Augustin Daly, that Miss Kingdon 
would have become a stellar attrac- 
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Alla Nazimova, the distinguished Russian actress. 
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tion high in the theatrical firmament in 
a very few years. 

Agnes Huntington, before she be- 
came Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, was a 
prominent prima donna, and in “Paul 
Jones,” as well as in other roles with 
the famous Bostonians, she was a con- 
spicuous success. Her retirement 
from the stage has been absolute. Mrs. 
Cravath is a box-holder at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and she is con- 
spicuous in all public-spirited move- 
ments as well as in the various chari- 
ties in behalf of the profession she 
once so charmingly adorned. 

Agnes Ethel, the best “Frou-Frou” 
of this generation, retired from. the 
stage when in the zenith of her career, 
and the same statement qualifies for 
Julia Arthur, now Mrs. Benjamin 
Cheney, next to Mary Anderson, the 
loss of no player has been so seriously 
felt. It was in the play, “More Than 
Queen,” at what is now Keith & Proc- 
tor’s moving picture theatre in West 
23d street, that the fame of Julia Ar- 
thur first reached a stellar state. 

Lotta (Mrs. Crabtree) had a lengthy 
and very successful career, and _ al- 
though she has not appeared on the 
boards for two decades, is to be seen 
on Fifth avenue almost any day, look- 
ing quite the same as she did a genera- 
tion ago. Lotta is immensely wealthy, 
due not only to the results of her own 
well-spent career, but also to the dis- 
cernment she has shown in her invest- 
ments. Lotta owns the Park Theatre 
in Boston and has an interest in other 
theatrical properties. It was the 
money provided by the inimitable 
“Firefly” of the ’70’s that started 
Henry E. Abbey on his remarkable 
managerial career. To-day Lotta is re- 
garded as the wealthiest actress in the 
world. 

Maggie Mitchell, like Lotta, 
amassed a fortune from her starring 
tours, and both appeared in plays of 
similar character. ‘“‘Fanchon” was the 
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vehicle with which she was wont to 
conjure, and that delicious comedy 
served her almost throughout her long 
and honorable career. 

Mabel Gilman began to show signs 
of availability for grand opera about 
the time when she became the bride 
of Wm. E. Corey, a multi-millionaire. 
She had risen from the ranks in the 
Casino, and the last two or three years 
of her artistic life disclosed a remark- 
able development, and great regret 
was felt at the loss of so youthful and 
capable an artiste. Mrs. Corey has 
been active in all efforts for the better- 
ment or uplift of her erstwhile call- 
ing, while her studies have been con- 
tinued abroad vigorously. It is not, 
therefore, impossible that the name of 
Mabel Gilman may again be emblaz- 
oned in the Broadway district, and that 
audiences of a new future period may 
be privileged to hear her in a medium 
of a far higher order than any in which 
she has yet been heard here. 

Edna May comes in for mention here 
because of the brief period required 
for the full development of the vari- 
ous phases of her artistic life. She 
had been a chorus girl in the very 
same musical play which afterward 
brought her to international fame. This 
was in “The Belle of New York.” It 
happened that the prima donna, cast 
for the title role, had become ill or 
incapacitated early in the run of this 
production at the Casino, and George 
W. Lederer, who was the Casino’s 
manager at the time, was at his wits’ 
end for a substitute. Miss May vol- 
unteered to save the day, and she made 
an overwhelming success by reason of 
her peculiar qualifications for this par- 
ticular role. Here, indeed, was an il- 
lustrative instance of fame achieved in 
a night, but it was in London that Edna 
May rose to the heights which made 
of her a world-famed celebrity. Miss . 
May gave up stage work at the time of 
her marriage to Mr. Oscar Lewisohn. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor London and Brooklyn ‘Tabernacles 


HE TEXT of this discourse 

is from Ephesians ii, 7.: 

“That in the ages to come 

He might show the exceed- 
ing riches of His grace in His loving 
kindness toward us in Christ Jesus.” 
All Christendom has erred in respect 
to the lengths and breadths and 
heighths and depths of the love of 
God, which passeth all understanding. 
(Ephesians iii, 18, 19.) This is evi- 
denced by our conflicting creeds, not 
one of which is rational enough to be 
defended by one in a hundred of its 
own clergy, who profess that they be- 
lieve it and are teaching it. 

This is driving many noble souls 
away from the Bible, which has been 
misinterpreted by us all. Our diffi- 
culty has been that we have looked 
at the unfinished parts of the Divine 
Program, and have neglected to prop- 
erly use the telescope of God’s word, 
which would have enabled us to see 
the future features of that plan, with- 
out which the whole world would be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


Wonderful Divine Plans. 


None of us would judge of a new 
building merely by the first story of 
the structure, incomplete and _§sur- 
rounded by scaffolding. On the con- 
trary, we would inquire for the archi- 
tect’s drawings and consider them 
prophecies of the building to be. 

God proposes the development of 
the church first, as a “new creation” on 
the spirit plane, higher than the an- 
gels, and “partakers of the Divine 
nature;” “Ye are the church of the liv- 


ing God;” “a kind of first fruits unto 
God of His creatures.” 

The fact that the Bible declares the 
church to be the “first borns,” the 
“first fruits” of God’s creatures. Thus 
does God positively declare a second- 
ary part of His great plan of salvation 
—in which “free grace” and fullest 
opportunity for reconciliation to God 
will be granted to the non-elect. 

But their salvation will be, not 
heavenly, but earthly. Their resurrec- 
tion will not mean a “change” of na- 
ture, but a raising up to the perfec- 
tion of human nature, to be enjoyed in 
a world-wide paradise by all the will- 
ing and obedient. Nor will the unwill- 
ing and disobedient be tortured to all 
eternity, but, as the Scriptures de- 
clare, “All the wicked will He de- 
stroy;” they shall “perish like brute 
beasts,” in the “second death.”— 
Peter ii, 12; psalm ix, 17, R. V. 


Foundation of the Great Structure. 


In order to judge of the Divine char- 
acter we must see the truth, the 
Divine program, and not merely a pri- 
mary section of it. The Jewish age 
and its people, its law, its mediator, 
its priesthood and its jubilee were only 
rough outline sketches of the Divine 
plan, which had not then even begun. 
The Redeemer is the foundation for 
the great structure, as said St. Paul, 
“Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid—Jesus Christ.” 

A God of justice, wisdom and power 
devoid of love weuld be as cold and 
unsympathetic as a marble statue. The 
greatest thing amongst men is love. 
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Neither palace nor cottage could be a 
real home and a place of joy and peace 
and refreshment without love. We 
cannot even suppose a heart devoid of 
love without supposing it under the 
control of selfishness, and selfishness 
is merely another name for sin. — 

The greatest men and women who 
have ever lived, and who have done 
the most to bless our race, have been 
men and women of heart, of love. 
Surely, love is the principal thing in 
all this world, without which none can 
be truly happy under any condition, 
but with which happiness is possible 
under almost any condition. Whence 
came to man this quality of love un- 
less from the Creator? 


The Display of Divine Love. 


God’s love will be most wonderfully 
displayed in His gracious kindness in 
the resurrection of the church to glory, 
honor and immortality. Then will 
come a further display of “love 
divine, all love excelling,” when man- 
kind in general shall be blessed under 
the Messianic Kingdom. 

We are not informed respecting the 
work of the church beyond their thou- 
sand year reign; the text merely as- 
sures us that Divine love is illimitable, 
and that those who now shall prove 
themselves loyal, even unto death, 
shall have blessing upon blessing 
through future ages. 

Astronomy assures us that, aside 
from the planets which belong to our 
own system, all the other stars are 
suns, with whirling worlds about them, 
invisible to us. Photography shows 
stars which cannot be seen with the 
eye. The number of these suns is 
now reckoned at more than 100,000,- 
000. Although this sum is quite be- 
yond the power of human comprehen- 
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sion, there is a general agreement 
among astronomers that if we stood 
upon the farthest world we should 
probably see just as many suns be- 
yond us as behind us. What a sug- 
gestion we have here of Divine power 
—omnipotence! How little we feel 
ourselves to be, and proportionately 
how amazing seems the love of God 
toward us in Christ Jesus! 


The Lessons Taught by Sin. 


Does our text speak of “ages to 
come for the showing forth of God’s 
love toward us?” Ah! what a limitless 
eternity is provided! Nor can we 
doubt that the lessons taught through 
the permission of sin among humanity 
on our earth are designed of the Crea- 
tor to furnish a great lesson through- 
out ages to come. 

The church, the new creation, will 
undoubtedly be associated with the 
Redeemer as Jehovah’s agents in cre- 
ating inhabitants in all of these bil- 
lions of worlds. And who will say 
that even the witness of God’s justice 
and love, in the perfected world of 
mankind, might not be taken to tell in 
other worlds the story of Adam’s dis- 
obedience and fall; the story of the 
reign of sin and death for 6,000 years; 
the story of the redemption accom- 
plished through the sacrifice of Jesus; 
the story of the selection of a faithful 
“little flock” of his footstep followers 
to be His bride; the story of human 
restitution to all that was lost in 


Adam and redeemed through Jesus’ 
death; the story of the second death 
visited upon the unwilling and the dis- 
obedient, that eventually every crea- 
ture should bow the knee and confess 
with joy, and acclaim the Father and 
the Son! 
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WHY MAN OF TO-DAY IS ONLY 50 PER CENT EFFICIENT. 


the functions are not working so as 
to keep us up to “concert pitch.” Our 
livers are sluggish, we are dull and 
heavy—slight or severe headaches 
come on—our sleep does not rest us 
—in short, we are about 50 per cent 
efficient. | 

And if this condition progresses to 
where real illness develops, it is im- 
possible to tell what form that illness 
will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon, and, taking up by 
absorption the poisons in the waste 
which it contains, it distributes them 
throughout the system and weakens it 
so that we are subject to whatever dis- 
ease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we 
are the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically cor- 
rect in every particular, and it has of- 
ten surprised me that they are not 
more generally known and appreci- 
ated. All we have to do is to con- 
sider the treatment that we have re- 
ceived in illness to realize fully how 
it developed, and the methods used 
to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumu- 
lated waste directly and constantly 
pulling down our efficiency by mak- 
ing our blood poor and our intellect 
duli—our spirits low and our ambi- 
tions weak, but it is responsible 
through its weakening and infecting 
processes for a list of illnesses that if 
catalogued here would seem almost 
unbelievable. 

. It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons 
being taken up by the blood, so it is 
pure and imparts strength to every 
part of the body instead of weakness 
—there is nothing to clog up the sys- 
tem and make us bilious, dull and ner- 
vously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our 
brains are clear, our entire physical 
. being is competent to respond quickly 
to every requirement, and we are 100 


ver cent efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of can- 
not be thoroughly removed by drugs, 
but even if it could, the effect of these 
drugs on the functions is very unnatu- 
ral, and if continued becomes a peri- 
odical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of 
two most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says: 

“All of our curative agents are poi- 
sons, and, as a consequence, every 
dose diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of 
the same school, says: “All medicines 
which enter the circulation poison the 
blood in the same manner as do the 
poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as 
the external and by the same natural, 
sane method—bathing. By the proper 
system warm water can be introduced 
so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process 
—it seems to be just as normal and 
natural as washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more 
widely and generally every day, and 
it seems as though every one should 
be informed thoroughly on a practice 
which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplish- 
ments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to 
write of exhaustively in the public 
press, but Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 
has prepared an interesting treatise, 
which he will send without cost to any- 
one addressing him at 134 West 65th 
street, New York, and mentioning that 
they have read this article in the Over- 
land Monthly. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on In- 
ternal Bathing, because I have seen 
what it has done in illness as well as in 
health, and I believe that every person 
who wishes to keep in as near a per- 
fect condition as is humanly possible 
should at least be informed on this 
subject; he will also probably learn 
something about himself which he has 
never known through reading the little 
book to which I refer. 
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These delightful dessert confec- 
tions rightly place in every 
holiday repast. Their Ieerde goodness and ¢ 
delicate sweetness never fail to please. 

Their varying flavors comport with 
any dessert, with ices, fruits or 
beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


» CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Another dessert con- 
fection, with an outer covering of rich chocolate. 
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at our guarantee; compare it with others. I[t tells its own story. 


There are many facts about Player Pianos which you should know before 
buying. Our Anoretin tells you just what you want to know. Write for 
what well send you. It's well worth h«ving, whether you're ready to 
buy nght now or not. <A postal will bring the books. White nght now. 
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Hale 


Perfectly Ss! with your hair? Good. But if it is 
falling out, keeps thin —t ps short, looks dull and lifeless, 
what then ye are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 

destroy the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
doctor all about these ingredients. His advice 


should always be final. Would you like to haverich, heavy, 
luxuriant hair? RB. P. HALL & 00., Nesbus, N. H. 


Ingredients: Tes Resomary Leaves Bey Rum 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


It’s Baker's 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
indie quality, full strength and 


absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net we ight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The 


Egyptian 


Cigarette 
f Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 


At your Club or Dealer's 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. 


Lesson 
Number 


FREE 


you 
Start in Life 


Many a man, now a Doctor of 
Chiropractic, earning $5,000, yes $10,000, 
even $15,000 a year traces his start in 
life direct to this book, Lesson No. 1— 
They all paid for it—YOU get it FREE. 


95% of the people around you are sick. 
More and more of them every day are 
learning of the wonderful results of Chiropractic—the 
science of common sense. No drugs! No surgeon’s knife! 
The world wants Doctors of Chiropractic and stands 
ready to pay them handsomely. e now have on file 
ee nt demands for Chiropractors from more than 
cities where certain incomes of $5,000 to $15,000 
await competent graduates. 
J. V. Markwell, a Leesville, La. Chiropractor recently 
wrote us: $840.5 50 is the exact amount I have taken 
in since openin my office, just seventeen busi- 
ness days.’’ ‘Tell us; whereis there another profes- 
sion where the financial returns are so great or so sure? 
Now, are you going to let a two-cent stamp stand 
between you and this chance to get your start in 
life at our expense? Stop right now—write for 
this free lesson. 


PALMER SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHIROPRACTIC FOUNTAIN HEAD 
842 Brady St. QAVENPORT, iA. U. S.A. 
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personally I preferred to call my 
machine ‘Genevieve’—because ‘Gene- 
vieve’ always seems to me to fit some 
one who is remarkably versatile—and 
my monoplane possesses that quality 
to a degree!” 

A desire to fly and a steady nerve, 
to which must be added a one-piece 
knickerbocker suit—these, according 
to Miss Quimby, are all that any wo- 
man needs when she decides to become 
an aviator. But one must remember 
that it is a California woman (for even 
if she does make her home in New 


York now, she is a California woman, 
first, last and always!) who is telling 
you this. Here in the East, nerve and 
grit are by no means the spontaneous 
productions that they are in the West; 
and it is pretty safe to say that there 
will be a considerable amount of 
“elapsed time” (as they say in aerial 
races) before the majority of her own 
sex try to take up Miss Quimby’s chal- 
lenge and prove her modest statement 
made in a matter-of-fact way that “any 
woman can do the same—if she really 
wants to!” 


CHRISTMAS SONG 


BY BELLE W. COOKE 


The Christmas angels are singing yet 
If the world would only hear them, 
The same sweet song that Bethlehem heard, 
When the Heavenly Babe was near them. 
“Peace on earth, good-will! to men!” 
Listen, and you may hear it again! 


The Angel of Peace is the loveliest one, 
In her path the flowers are springing; 

She scatters her gifts and you can hear 
The happy children singing: 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

On Christmas morning they sing it again. 


“Good-will to men of willing hearts,” 
The Heavenly Hosts are giving, 

If we cannot give of love the best, 
What is the use of living? 

“Peace on earth, good-will tou men!” 

We will join the ange!s and sing it again. 


ART VERSUS DOMESTICITY 


Famous 


Actresses Who Retired Because of Marriage to Rich Husbands 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


HE DECISION of Miss Mar- 

garet Illington, erstwhile 

Mrs. Daniel Frohman, and 

now Mrs. Edward Bowes, by 

which she resumed her artistic career, 

is interesting in that it gives emphasis 

to a previous statement of the writer 

to the effect that Mary Anderson alone 

has been proven sincere in her vow 

at the time of her marriage to Mr. de 

Navarro that she would never be seen 
on the boards again. 

Others have expressed the same ul- 
timatum, but sooner or later they have 
all been tempted to return to the scene 
of their former triumphs. In the in- 
stance of Miss Illington, the decision 
to retire absolutely was heralded with 
so much flourish and was accompanied 
with such an intense plea for domes- 
ticity, that the announcement of her 
return to the stage came as a great 
surprise. 

Of course, there is no certainty that 
this excellent actress uttered all of the 
statements at the time credited to her. 
The subject is treated here because of 
the advent of a new managerial figure 
in Mr. Bowes. As a rule, the careers 
of stellar actresses have been greatly 
enhanced where the tours have been 
under the business guidance of their 
husbands, and this has been true, too, 
where no previous experience had been 
possessed by the latter. 

Mrs. Fiske’s great prosperity began 
when Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske as- 


sumed charge of her business affairs;. 
the same may be said of Marie Cahill, 
who was married to her manager, D. 
V. Arthur, before he had made her one 
of the best box-office attractions in this 


country. It is generally conceded that 
much of the credit for Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink’s phenomenal financial 
success is due to the astuteness of her 
husband-impresario, William Rapp, 
Jr., though there is no record of any 
previous qualifications as a manager 
on his part. 

Clara Morris’ greatest years as a star 
were those in which she toured under 
her husband’s direction, though the 
spectacle of this venerable couple en- 
deavoring to prevent the sale of their 
beautiful country seat at Riverdale, N. 
Y., in foreclosure proceedings, through 
the literary efforts of the illustrious 
player now gradually becoming blind, 
is surely a heartrending one. 

The theatrical profession, noted as 
it is for its charitable propensities, has 
been called upon more than once to 
give aid in this pitiable plight of one 
of their most shining stars, but the 
amount realized from the benefit and 
other sources, has not been sufficient 
for so serious a purpose. Nevertheless 
it is not believed that Clara Morris 
will lose her home—these threats have 
heen given publicity for several years; 
yet something has always prevented 
the consummation of the dreaded 
transaction. 

Clara Morris, for a period of about 
fifteen years, was the largest-paid ac- 
tress in this country; her stipulated fee 
was $500 a night, but her tours were 
often interrupted because of a spinal 
trouble with which she was afflicted. 
She was one of the first of the legiti- 
mate stars to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of the vaudeville agent, and she 
was accorded a weekly salary of $800 
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in the Keith theatres, but there, too, 
her appearances were of an intermit- 
tent character. Finally, Clara Morris 
abandoned the stage altogether, and 
devoted herself solely to literary work, 
and it was generally understood that 
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but there is no other instance where a 
sacrifice equally great was endured— 
for Madame de Navarro is not to be 
reckoned as wealthy, nor has her do- 
mestic life since her marriage indi- 
cated any ambition to reign socially. 


Mrs. Pat Campbell. 


she has been very successful in the 
newer field. 

Mary Anderson is by no means the 
only well-known actress to abandon a 
stage career in the height of her fame, 


The early struggles of “Our Mary,” 
too, were of a character that few in- 
deed are called upon to duplicate! 

At the time of her discovery by the 
late John W. Norton, the tall and awk- 
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ward Kentucky girl had just passed 
through a series of barnstorming ex- 
peditions, the recital of which would 
read strangely to-day. It was only 
when she was under the direction of 
the late Henry E. Abbey that the gift- 
ed woman obtained any large financial 
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country—and, for that matter, in any 
country—recorded gross receipts equal 
to any achieved by Bernhardt, Irving 
or any of her illustrious confreres of 
that day, and since her retirement of- 
fers have been made to.her almost 
every year, some naming as high as 


Ethel Barrymore. 


returns. During this period, however, 
it was customary for her to rise every 
morning in time for five o’clock mass, 
and this habit was followed in the most 
inclement weather imaginable. 

Mary Anderson’s last season in this 


$10,000 a week! Within the last year 
Madame de Navarro was tendered a 
proposition to give a series of Shakes- 
pearean readings, such as Ellen Terry 
is now giving here, and for these the 
remarkable sum of $150,000 was quot- 
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ed for fifty appearances, but a courte- 
ous reply reiterating emphatically her 
previous resolution never to appear in 
public again save for charity, was all 


at the time of her marriage, but her 
professional life had not advanced to 
a matured state at this period, though 
it is not to be doubted, in view of the 
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Margaret Anglin. 


the profferer, a Mr. Wagner, received. 
Edith Kingdon, now Mrs. George 
Jay Gould, gave up her artistic career 


nature of her training under the late 
Augustin Daly, that Miss Kingdon 
would have become a stellar attrac- 
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Alla Nazimova, the distinguished Russian actress. 
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tion high in the theatrical firmament in 
a very few years. 

Agnes Huntington, before she be- 
came Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, was a 
prominent prima donna, and in “Paul 
Jones,” as well as in other roles with 
the famous Bostonians, she was a con- 
spicuous success. Her retirement 
from the stage has been absolute. Mrs. 
Cravath is a box-holder at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and she is con- 
spicuous in all public-spirited move- 
ments as well as in the various chari- 
ties in behalf of the profession she 
once so charmingly adorned. 

Agnes Ethel, the best “Frou-Frou” 
of this generation, retired from the 
stage when in the zenith of her career, 
and the same statement qualifies for 
Julia Arthur, now Mrs. Benjamin 
Cheney, next to Mary Anderson, the 
loss of no player has been so seriously 
felt. It was in the play, “More Than 
Queen,” at what is now Keith & Proc- 
tor’s moving picture theatre in West 
23d street, that the fame of Julia Ar- 
thur first reached a stellar state. 

Lotta (Mrs. Crabtree) had a lengthy 
and very successful career, and al- 
though she has not appeared on the 
boards for two decades, is to be seen 
on Fifth avenue almost any day, look- 
ing quite the same as she did a genera- 
tion ago. Lotta is immensely wealthy, 
due not only to the results of her own 
well-spent career, but also to the dis- 
cernment she has shown in her invest- 
ments. Lotta owns the Park Theatre 
in Boston and has an interest in other 
theatrical properties. It was the 
money provided by the _ inimitable 
“Firefly” of the ’70’s that started 
Henry E. Abbey on his remarkable 
. managerial career. To-day Lotta is re- 
garded as the wealthiest actress in the 
world. 

Maggie Mitchell, like Lotta, 
amassed a fortune from her starring 
tours, and both appeared in plays of 
similar character. ‘‘Fanchon” was the 
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vehicle with which she was wont to 
conjure, and that delicious comedy 
served her almost throughout her long 
and honorable career. 

Mabel Gilman began to show signs 
of availability for grand opera about 
the time when she became the bride 
of Wm. E. Corey, a multi-millionaire. 
She had risen from the ranks in the 
Casino, and the last two or three years 
of her artistic life disclosed a remark- 
able development, and great regret 
was felt at the loss of so youthful and 
capable an artiste. Mrs. Corey has 
been active in all efforts for the better- 
ment or uplift of her erstwhile call- 
ing, while her studies have been con- 
tinued abroad vigorously. It is not, 
therefore, impossible that the name of 
Mabel Gilman may again be emblaz- 
oned in the Broadway district, and that 
audiences of a new future period may 
be privileged to hear her in a medium 
of a far higher order than any in which 
she has yet been heard here. 

Edna May comes in for mention here 
because of the brief period required 
for the full development of the vari- 
ous phases of her artistic life. She 
had been a chorus girl in the very 
same musical play which afterward 
brought her to international fame. This 
was in “The Belle of New York.” It 
happened that the prima donna, cast 
for the title role, had become ill or 
incapacitated early in the run of this 
production at the Casino, and George 
W. Lederer, who was the Casino’s 
manager at the time, was at his wits’ 
end for a substitute. Miss May vol- 
unteered to save the day, and she made 
an overwhelming success by reason of 
her peculiar qualifications for this par- 
ticular role. Here, indeed, was an il- 


lustrative instance of fame achieved in 
a night, but it was in London that Edna 
May rose to the heights which made 
of her a world-famed celebrity. Miss 
May gave up stage work at the time of 
her marriage to Mr. Oscar Lewisohn. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


Cc. T. RUSSELL, 


HE TEXT of this discourse 

is from Ephesians ii, 7.: 

“That in the ages to come 

He might show the exceed- 
ing riches of His grace in His loving 
kindness toward us in Christ Jesus.” 
All Christendom has erred in respect 
to the lengths and breadths and 
heighths and depths of the love of 
God, which passeth all understanding. 
(Ephesians iii, 18, 19.) This is evi- 
denced by our conflicting creeds, not 
one of which is rational enough to be 
defended by one in a hundred of its 
own clergy, who profess that they be- 
lieve it and are teaching it. 

This is driving many noble souls 
away from the Bible, which has been 
misinterpreted by us all. Our diffi- 
culty has been that we have looked 
at the unfinished parts of the Divine 
Program, and have neglected to prop- 
erly use the telescope of God’s word, 
which would have enabled us to see 
the future features of that plan, with- 
out which the whole world would be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


Wonderful Divine Plans. 


None of us would judge of a new 
building merely by the first story of 
the structure, incomplete and sur- 
rounded by scaffolding. On the con- 
trary, we would inquire for the archi- 
tect’s drawings and consider them 
prophecies of the building to be. 

God proposes the development of 
the church first, as a “new creation” on 
the spirit plane, higher than the an- 
gels, and “partakers of the Divine 
nature;” “Ye are the church of the liv- 


Pastor London and Brooklyn ‘labernacles 


ing God;” “a kind of first fruits unto 
God of His creatures.” 

The fact that the Bible declares the 
church to be the “first borns,” the 
“first fruits” of God’s creatures. Thus 
does God positively declare a second- 
ary part of His great plan of salvation 
—in which “free grace” and fullest 
opportunity for reconciliation to God 
will be granted to the non-elect. 

But their salvation will be, not 
heavenly, but earthly. Their resurrec- 
tion will not mean a “change” of na- 
ture, but a raising up to the perfec- 
tion of human nature, to be enjoyed in 
a world-wide paradise by all the will- 
ing and obedient. Nor will the unwill- 
ing and disobedient be tortured to all 
eternity, but, as the Scriptures de- 
clare, “All the wicked will He de- 
stroy;” they shall “perish like brute 
beasts,” in the “second death.”—II 
Peter ii, 12; psalm ix, 17, R. V. 


Foundation of the Great Structure. 


In order to judge of the Divine char- 
acter we must see the truth, the 
Divine program, and not merely a pri- 
mary section of it. The Jewish age 
and its people, its law, its mediator, 
its priesthood and its jubilee were only 
rough outline sketches of the Divine 
plan, which had not then even begun. 
The Redeemer is the foundation for 
the great structure, as said St. Paul, 
“Other foundation can no man lay 


than that which is laid—Jesus Christ.” 

A God of justice, wisdom and power 
devoid of love weuld be as cold and 
unsympathetic as a marble statue. The 
greatest thing amongst men 
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is love. 


| | 


Neither palace nor cottage could be a 
real home and a place of joy and peace 
and refreshment without love. We 
cannot even suppose a heart devoid of 
love without supposing it under the 
control of selfishness, and selfishness 
is merely another name for sin. 

The greatest men and women who 
have ever lived, and who have done 
the most to bless our race, have been 
men and women of heart, of love. 
Surely, love is the principal thing in 
all this world, without which none can 
be truly happy under any condition, 
but with which happiness is possible 
under almost any condition. Whence 
came to man this quality of love un- 
less from the Creator? 


The Display of Divine Love. 


God’s love will be most wonderfully 
displayed in His gracious kindness in 
the resurrection of the church to glory, 
honor and immortality. Then will 
come a further display of “love 
divine, all love excelling,’”’ when man- 
kind in general shall be blessed under 
the Messianic Kingdom. 

We are not informed respecting the 
work of the church beyond their thou- 
sand year reign; the text merely as- 
sures us that Divine love is illimitable, 
and that those who now shall prove 
themselves loyal, even unto death, 
shall have blessing upon blessing 
through future ages. 

Astronomy assures us that, aside 
from the planets which belong to our 
own system, all the other stars are 
suns, with whirling worlds about them, 
invisible to us. Photography shows 
stars which cannot be seen with the 
eye. The number of these suns is 
now reckoned at more than 100,000,- 
000. Although this sum is quite be- 
yond the power of human comprehen- 
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sion, there is a general agreement 
among astronomers that if we stood 
upon the farthest world we should 
probably see just as many suns be- 
yond us as behind us. What a sug- 
gestion we have here of Divine power 
—omnipotence! How little we feel 
ourselves to be, and proportionately 
how amazing seems the love of God 
toward us in Christ Jesus! 


The Lessons Taught by Sin. 


Does our text speak of “ages to 
come for the showing forth of God’s 
love toward us?” Ah! what a limitless 
eternity is provided! Nor can we 
doubt that the lessons taught through 
the permission of sin among humanity 
on our earth are designed of the Crea- 
tor to furnish a great lesson through- 
out ages to come. 

The church, the new creation, will 
undoubtedly be associated with the 
Redeemer as Jehovah’s agents in cre- 
ating inhabitants in all of these bil- 
lions of worlds. And who will say 
that even the witness of God’s justice 
and love, in the perfected world of 
mankind, might not be taken to tell in 
other worlds the story of Adam’s dis- 
obedience and fall; the story of the 
reign of sin and death for 6,000 years; 
the story of the redemption accom- 
plished through the sacrifice of Jesus; 
the story of the selection of a faithful 
“little flock” of his footstep followers 
to be His bride; the story of human 
restitution to all that was lost in 


Adam and redeemed through Jesus’ 
death; the story of the second death 
visited upon the unwilling and the dis- 
obedient, that eventually every crea- 
ture should bow the knee and confess 
with joy, and acclaim the Father and 
the Son! 
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Stevens-Duryea 
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1912 Stevens-Duryea Sixes—Closed Car Models 


Berlines— Limousines—Landaulets 


HE famous Stevens-Duryea “Unit Power Plant” supported on “Three 
Points,” the Multiple Disc Dry Plate Clutch,” and the fact that we 

are PIONEER BUILDERS OF AMERICAN SIXES, make your final choice a 
arn get matter. Power, flexibility and unusual comfort under all con- 
ditions of road and weather are perfectly combined in the 

pioneer American motor cars built ’round a basic principle. 


Interesting literature mailed upon request, but a visit to a Stevens- Duryea dealer, 
where you can examine the cars themselves, will prove more interesting to you. 


Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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NON-RU STABLE 


DJUSTO 


CORSETS 


With Patented “Reducing Bands” 


HAT the ADJUSTO 

Corset is best advertised 
by its loving friends is attested 
in the following, taken from 
recent unsolicited letters :-— 


“I consider that no corset is 
equal to the ADJUSTO. 
It makes one appear very 
trim and shapely and at the 
same time it is supremely 
comfortable. And it cer- 
tainly does have quality and 
wear sewed in every seam.” 

“So enthusiastic am | about 
the ADJUSTO that I rec- 
ommend it to all my friends. 
It has performed wonders in 
transforming my figure from 
the unshapely to one of grace 
and symmetry.” 


HUS do ADJUSTO wearers 
express their appreciation. 
Thousands are daily learning the 
merits of this matchless reducing 
corset and taking up with the 
“ADJUSTO idea.’ Are you 
one of them? Coutil or batiste. 
All sizes. Ideally adapted for the 
full or the average figure. 


Sold EVERYWHERE by DEALERS $3 and $5 


If You Cannot Procure Them, Write Us And We Will Direct You To Nearest 
Dealer Or Send Postpaid On Receipt Of Size And Price. 


Send For Our Handsome New 
Corset Catalogue, the 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK 


Mailed Free to Any Address. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Worcester, Mass. New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 
MAKERS ALSO OF 


BON TON Corsets . . . . $3 to $20 
ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets 
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Hotel 
St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under the 


management of 
7 | JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 


Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 


CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class ideals of Education. 


ey PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
ditor To-Morrow Magazine. 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know — 
their pets have become beautiful as 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.”’ 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
— employed by Burbank and other successful 

ybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
- corresponding application to the human spe- 
cles.’ 

‘Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 


Our entire system of education Is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking”’ is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking’ is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 
RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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1) Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 
lst. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 


Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco's lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan 
European plan 


$3.00 per day and up 
$1.50 per day and up 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOST LUXURS© 


Highest Grade 
IDEAL LOCATION 
Write for ** Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls."" It 
will be sent with our compliments. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
SPECIAL—Take public taxicab from depot to Hotel 
at our expense, Instruct driver to charge service 
to Hotel Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 


Fireproof 
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SS PROBLEM SOLVED | 


Your dealer can furnish you all 
the Community Silver pieces shown 
on this page at prices quoted | 

While but one pattern is shown- 
THE. SHERATON, and only the most 
popular gift pieces in this design— 
other designs, and any other pieces 


you may desire,can be seen — 
At your Dealers 
One Quality orily— the Best 
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« PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN —Best sellers run away and hide 
vy hen the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills” comes into the running. 


**A book that will mould and make nations’’ 
BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE WORLD 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


Wholesome — Beautiful — Appropriate 


o 


For All People Everywhere Whe 
P -D : NING 
A Present-Day Story of Reclamation BARA WORT 


By Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


**That Printer of Udell’s’’ ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills’ 
and ‘*The Calling of Dan Matthews” Jacket—Full Color 


Cover—Red and Gold 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


@ Boston Globe— As true to life as snap- 
shots caught by moving-picture cameras. 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer— ‘The best thing 
he has done so far ** a twentieth 
century epic. 

© Minneapolis Tribune—The Story in its 
lofty entity is surcharged with the ex- 
ceptional and perpetually ‘‘wholesome”’ 
genius of Harold Bell Wright. 

@ Chicago Record-Herald— It is a novel 
with *“*body,’’ with a large and timely 


@ This illustration shows a copy of 
**The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
ready for delivery to a customer, 
wrapped and tied with special “‘Barbara 
Package Band’’ (no ordinary string 
used). A beautiful package for present- 
ing to a friend or can be sent through 
the mail at ordinary book postage rate 
(it is not sealed). If you ask for it, 
your dealer will sell you a copy of ‘“The 
Winning of Barbara Worth’’ wrapped 


- and tied with special *“‘Barbara Package 
Band,’’ like shown in illustration, with- 
out extra charge. 


idea back of it, with sound principles 
under it, and with a good crescendo of 
dramatic thrills. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright, Bound in Uniform Style With Above. With Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 


@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books *‘make good.”’’ By special arrangement ‘“The Calling of Dan Matthews,’” the most widely 
discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
**Life Stories,’’ That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 

@ The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the pupular edition. 

The | A Christmas Classic | New York Tribune—''It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 


Grand Rapids Herald — is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim's Progress. 


Omaha World-Herald — "tt is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering." 


Uncrowned King Bufale Evening News It represents dreams of artistic magnificence."’ 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (4%;x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold —Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or Send Your Order to the Publishers — The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog. size 84x5% inches. 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 


savinys. Bibles. Periodicals, etc. Write usfor 
ittoday. Bargainsoncvery page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 


Every book carried in stock. Orde rs filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid. free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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It’s Dollars Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and people. 


“Here is realism as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 
tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’’—Boston Globe. 


“The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 

unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 
e book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 

the pages of THE BLACK CAT.’’—New York Tribune. 

“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 

much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 

and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’’—Jack London. 


H f “All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
O called ‘snappiness’ that is decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 
short story’s aim—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 
economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 
be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 
the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 
thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 


Dol la r burg Gazette-Times. 
“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 


climax and prevents. skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 


TC. Page & Company 
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Some Scribner Holiday Books 


Peter and Wendy 


It 
Pa 


rie 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


is the narrative of the play, “‘Peter 
n,”’ its peculiar fascination height- 


ened by new fantasies and containing 
much that no play could contain of 
Barrie’s humor and feeling in com- 
ment and description. The story car- 


s farther than did the play, too, and 


ends more satisfactorily. 


illustrated by F. D. Bedford. $1.50 


net; postage extra. 


Memories of Two Wars 


In this vigorous narrative 
roundings, General Funston 
insurgent army and in the U 


By Brigadier-General FREDERICK FUNSTON. 


of hard fighting in picturesque sur- 
describes his service in the Cuban 
nited States army in the Philippines. 


iiustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30. 


TREASURE ISLAND |)! | 
BY 

} 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Treasure Island 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Mr. Wryeth’s bold, vigorous col- 
orful pictures supplement perfectly 
the classic text that has made 
‘Treasure Island”’ pre-eminent 
among stories of its type, to form 
a holiday book that will enthrall 
readers of all ages. 

16 full-page illustrations in color 
by N. C. Wyeth. Large square 4to. 
$2.50. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Intensely interesting recollections of the South before the 


War, of the War itself, and 
The author, formerly Miss 


of New York society after the War. 
Constance Carey, of the Virginia 


Carys, and the wife of Burton Harrison, Jefferson Davis’s secre- 


tary, who became a leading 
tages over most authors. of 
her work the skill of a train 


New York lawyer, has these advan- 
War memories—that she brings to 
ed and brilliant writer, and that her 


own position, connections, and the force of circumstance brought 
her into close touch with leading characters. 


$2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 


FAUNTLER 


Our Illustrated Holiday and 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


By 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


In these illustrations he has not 

departed in the least from his ori- 
ginal conceptions. Many scenes are 
new and many old ones are pictured 
differently, but the original idea of 
the different characters is only in- 
tensified in these beautiful full-col- 
ored representations. 
With a new preface by the author. 
12 full-page illustrations in color 
and 24 pen-and-ink sketches by 
Reginald Birch. 4to. $2 net; post- 
age extra. 


Juvenile Catalogs sent on request 


New Novels 


Ethan Frome 


By EDITH WHARTON. 

So absorbing is the book that you 
want to read it at a sitting. You 
can read it that way, with the re- 
sult that the total impression is as 
vivid-as on going away at the 
close of the performance of a great 
play.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


The Outcry. 


By HENRY JAMES. 

This new novel by Henry James 
turns on the much-mooted question 
in England—whether the English 
inherited of rare and beautiful 
works of art are bound to hold 
them, as it were, in trust for the 
nation; whether they may be held 
to account for their guardianship 
by public opinion. It is just such 
a question as Mr. James knows 
better than any other writer how 
to handle. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to bring in many subtly- 
drawn characters, both English 
and American. 

$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

It is a better book even than “The 
Forest Lovers.””...In its spon- 
taneity, in its swift, elastic move- 
ment, in its fragrant atmosphere, 
The Song of Renny might be the 
work of a young master just arrived 
to take the town by storm... No 
one else has ever done such work 
as he has done in “The Forest 
Lovers,” and now again in The 
Song of Renny.—N. Y. Tribune. 

$1.50 


Kennedy Square. 

By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 

The best novel he ever wrote... 
All that was best in the vanished 
life of the old South has  »been 
touched into life and love, into 
humor and pathos, in this fine and 
memorable American Novel.—Rec- 


ord- Herald. 
4th Large Ed. Illustrated. $1.50. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Arablan Nights 

THEIR BEST KNOWN TALES. 

Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. 

With 12 full-page _ illustrations, 
title-page, cover and lining paper 
In full colors by MAXFIELD PAR- 
RISH. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 


With 8 full-page drawings In col- 
ors and more than 50 others in 
black and white by FLORENCE 
STORER. 8vo, $1.50. 


Peter Pan In Kensington Gardens 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


A new edition of this classic for 
children, with 16 of the celebrated 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham, 
reproduced in full colors. 

With 16 Illustrations In color by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. $1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you )5n 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 


A., and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution: Mr. W.W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun ; Dr. Theodore Koch Grun berg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Most readers of the ‘‘ National Geographic Magazine ™ have read about or 
already ppeine this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 
being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four ers yorumen, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the curious ond widely contrasting lives 
oan by the women of today in every part of the world. The vast number of 
opeamenenie studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and here reproduced 
a the first time, can never ne duplicated. The text has been written by well- 
known scientists with a regard for the piquancy and interest of the subject, — 
is shown by the novel and delightfully entertaining results which Sis bee 
gained. Thus, as one reads, charmed by the pure human interest of the cone 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs ork 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Chi Idren, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 
es and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,| 
Printed and Bound Here You May Read of 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, The beauty guestion—ideals 
each volume 11% inches. compared ; feminine adorn- 
The binding is — d trish oak kram, ments—savage and civilized; 
ay oh in gold. The — er is extra — paint and powder— —artificial 

late; the type, ken and beautifully clear. colorings the world over ; 
ere ane more than seven hundred half- tattooing fashions—curious 


Edited by T. Athel Joyce 


tone reproductions of photographs of wo- customs; ideas of modesty 
men, per cent of which have never before ee they vary; feminine 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- charms — ow world-wide 

lates in color, each a valuable picture ideas differ ; iove and court- 
in iteelf. ship —traditions and cus- 


toms; kissing customs 

among various races; mar- 

Send No Money, But Fill Out | 

the Cou = — Mail womans sphere in tribe 

and nation ; woman in war; 

wor egends of women; 

Simply fill out and sed to us the coupon welechosalt : psychology of 
below, attached to your letter-head. e will sex, etc., etc. 

you superb four-volume work, 

ch arpee paid, for 5 days’ free examina- 


know you will agree it is the most Examine before _purches- 


unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
Womankind that has been published. But if Py the Lit- 
you should decide not to keep the books, return erature. 


to us * our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. ou nase them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days hed: 00 per month thereafter until the 
rice, $15. 50. has been paid. If you would pre- 
er to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 


in coupon. CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 


Cassell & Company 43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
> for 5 days free examination, one complete set 
Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York e= 


of ““ WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. If satis- 

factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 

days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 

price. $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 
will notify you. 


I would prefer to pay ; sae mg acceptance. 


Ras 


OVERLAND 


x 
NATIONS NATION 
| EDITED EDITED 
YCE | BY BY 
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Free For Six 


Months 


My Magazine 


“Investing for Profit” 


If you will send me your name and 
address I will mail you this wonderful 
magazine Absolutely Free for six months 
--Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 


vi! copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 
Wait till you see it is a good thing, 
) but don’t wait till everyone sees it---you 


will then be too late. 


One good invest- 


ment is worth a lifetime of labor. 


How Small Investors Have Made 
Stupendous Fortunes 


You know and I know that small investors 
have made stupendous fortunes—men who, guid- 
ed by judgment and courage, have placed their 
funds direct into creative enterprises at their 
inception and thus reaped full benefit of the 
earning power of money. To-day opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to 
accept her favors—and those who heed the in- 
sistent call are achieving fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which smal! 
investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual 
possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POW- 
ER of Your Money 


The real earning power of your money is not 
the paltry 3 per cent to 5 per cent paid by banks 
or corporations who have their future behind 
instead of in front of them. 

“Investing for Profit’’ reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how one can 
make the same profit—it demonstrates the real 
earning power of your money—the knowledge 
that financiers and bankers hide from the masses 
—it explains HOW small investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours—it is free six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 


There are thousands of salaried people to-day 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can in- 
vest a small amount each month—but who real- 
ize that they do not know how to determine 
the value of the different classes of investments 
that are offered to them daily. This condition 
has created a demand for a publication or in- 
stitution whose express object is to help direct 
and guide the small investor. “Investing for 
Profit” is the result of a pressing need, and will 
be worth hundreds—even thousands of dollars 


to you. 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month 
or More 


“Investing for Profit’ is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more per month—but who has not ag 
yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most suc- 
cessful financiers of his day, said in regard to 
investments: 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for le- 
gal advice we go to lawyers, and for medical ad- 
vice we go to physicians, and for the construc- 
tion of a great work, to engineers—financing is 
everybody's business. As a matter of fact, it is 
the most profound and complicated of them all.” 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere un- 
til you have at least read one copy of my really 
wonderful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Fin- 
ancial Advice and Magazine 


There are absolutely no strings to my Siz 
Months’ Free Trial introductory offer. I will 
do exactly what I say. If you will send me 
your name and address on the attached cou- 
pon, I will send you absolutely without 
charge, for six months, my magazine— 
“Investment for Profit,”” then you are 
to aecide whether or not you care to 
continue to subscribe and want free 
advice on financial matters. 

Surely this is a fair, square, 
liberal offer—so sign and mail 
the coupon now—before you 
turn this page. 


H. L. BARBER 


H. L. Barber, 
20-G. 


W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, abso- 
lutely Free of Charge 


20-G “Investing for Profit” for 

West Six months. Later on I may 

Jackson Bivd — some advice on invest- 
ments 

Chicago, 

conn 

Illinois CHEW 


| 
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BORDEN'S 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
and ‘World's: Standard: 
Purposes-where-a-high 
grade- Condensed: Milk 
« ga - desired: 
Borden's -Leaders - of: Quality* 
Est. 1857 


Send for 
Book of 80 
Fine Recipes. 


Send for 
Baby Book 
Biography.” 


M 
and for addi 
jon, each label 
Lak 


CONDENSED 
EW u. 


Cuticura Soap Best 
for Skin and Hair 


More than a generation of 
women have found that no soap 
is so well suited for cleansing 
and preserving the skin and hair 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
would alone be enough to recom- 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, 
but there is added to these qual- 
ities a delicate yet effective med- 
ication, derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, which renders it in- 
valuable in overcoming a ten- 
dency to distressing eruptions, 
and in promoting a normal con- 
dition of skin and hair health, 


among young and old. 


Sold throughout the world. A liberal sample of 
each, with 32-p. bookiet on the skin post-free from 
nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem, Corp., sole 
props, 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U.S.A.; New- 
bery & Sons, 27 Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
&Co. Sydney, N.S W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & ~o., Calcutta and Bombay. 
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for Fin or 
| @ Embroideries-Laces-Linens 
~ land choice Wash Fabrics of 


every kind should be washed 
with the greatest care. 
¢ a should not be subjected 


(|g 


Hard: W 


Lightens Labor— Saves Tit n 


to the out-of-date Brutally : 


| Harmful rubbed-out- 


strength 
a 


‘|Bar Soa 
@ PEARLINE does all the 
| Work that Soap will do and 


does it Better—more Quickly 


‘thes 
best soaps can—without Rub-| 


| an 


The  Choicest 


without Wear| 


Fabrics are those which most| 


need PEARLINE’S 
who appreciate it mosté 


—Persuasive Way of Was 


is wo 


ef 

Mone 1€) 

rth a fair trial. 
-PEARLINE 
dgery and Hard Work o 

of and 

that the Guniain kinds of work: 


| Scrubbin — House - cleaning— 


ing have been robbed 
of their former terrors. : 
The Millions of Thifty- 


Intelligent women who 


PEARLINE forCareful clean 


ing of Delicate Garments < 


well as for 


ick and Thor 


Cleaning ar | 


Househo 


PPEARLINE. enables Delicate: Women to 
Coarse things—Strong women to Safely wash Dele, thi 
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Leading Epicures 


In every country throughout 
the world know and use 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It tickles the palate as only a rarely 
good sauce can; for Soups, Fish, Roasts, 


Steaks, Rarebits and Salads it is as necessary to a dinner as good and 
jovial company. It satisfies the most fastidious taste. It deliciously 
flavors more dishes than any other table sauce 1n use. 


A Wonderful Appetizer. Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


hat School? 


erels Only One Best School for Each Boy Or Girl 


HE selection of a school---the 4¢s¢ school, is an important matter, and as difficult 
as it is important. The best school for one is not the best school for another. Itis 
a serious question of requirements and qualifications. 


Each good school offers special advantages. If students of different tempera- 
4 ments, capabilities and purposes could, with equal advantage, attend the same 
; Nag. the problem of education would be simplified. 


The Educational Aid Society, as one of its activities, maintains a School Information 
Pi / which supplies, without charge, catalogues of all schools and reliable information concerning the 
ery advantages of various institutions and their comparative cost. 


How to Select the Right School 


\ Write to the Society, stating your requirements as follows: Kind - eae school desired; preference as 
to location, (city or state); religious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense 
limit for school year; name of prospective student; age; previous education; course of study desired; 
purpose in taking the course,—whether to prepare for a profession or only as an accomplishment; 
when enrollment will be made. Any special requirements should be stated fully. Immediately. 
upon receipt of this information, catalogues of schools which offer the advantages desired will be 
forwarded to your address. 


If you send ten cents with your letter to cover cost of malting, a copy of 

the latest edition of the American College & Private School Directory, 

ree OO a 252-page book containing information regarding all colleges and private 

schools in the United States. will be sent you. This book also contains 

sugges*ions for those who seck counsel in deciding upon their life work; 

a plan by which ambitious voung men and women of limited means may obtain an education in the school 

of their choice, and an explanation of the way in which the advantages of the best schools may be had at 

rates, or on terms equally favorable to those of inferior institutions. The price of this book in library bind- 

ing 7 It has been adopted by the leading aga of the country as a reference book, the standard 
of its kin 


S-hool Information Bureau, Educational Aid Society, 
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ADVERTISING 


FOR THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE MONTH 


THE CHRONICLE GAINS 


For the Month of October, 1911, the Chronicle 
Gains Over the Same Month in 1910 


THE CALL AGAIN LOSES IN LOCAL ADVERTISING 


Call LOSES Over October 1910 - - 10,934 Lines 
Examiner Gains Over October 1910 28,826 Lines 
CHRONICLE GAINS Over October 1910 24,850 Lines 


FOREIGN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Chronicle Gains 30,100 lines more than both the 
Examiner and Call Combined 


CHRONICLE GAINS OVER OCTOBER 
1910, 52,738 LINES 


Next Newspaper Gains Over October 1910 13,076 Lines 
Next Newspaper Gains Over October 1910 9,562 Lines 


j 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School of Acting 
in America. 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 
Six Months Graduating Course 
Students Can Enter Any Time 


Arrangements can bé made with Mr, Gerson for 
Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 
408 Van Ness Avenue bet. McAllister and Fulton Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


| Write for Catalegue 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES pemeves 
eckles, ot tches, 
as well as Rashand Skin  Dis- 


Beautifies eases and every 
the Skin. on 
No other auty, and de- 
Cosmetic fles 
will do it. the test of 64 


ears; no other 
as, and is so 
harmless 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name, 
‘ The distin- 
guished Ur. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
‘ hn sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfiuous Hair. Price $1 by mali. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


A healthful home school for boys—thorough, 
efficient, growing, progressive. Location adja- 
cent to Stanford University makes possible a 
school life of unusual advantages and privi- 
leges. First Semester opens August 29, 1911. 

For catalogue and specific information, ad- 
dress 


W.A. SHEDD, Head Master 


Miss Harker’s School 


| Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited. 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application. 


PALO ALTO, California 


$1.00 brings Unequart 
12>. cut 


14- 


glasswater set ineh Beveled 


to vour home. 


— 
THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 
fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively guaranteed in 
every particular. Order quick—allotment is small. Send §1.00 for one 
years subscription to COMMON.SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
you may pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which completes the 
payments on both water set 4nd Magazine. Our object Is to introduce 
the Magazine into every home. Address Dept. 76. 
Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill, 
ONLY A Perfect Time. 
Keeper. Calling 
. e@the Hour and the 
Half-Hour. Nearly 
Two Feet High, 14 Inches Wide, in 
Solid Walnut Case. 

The Inlaid Woods of Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together with minute care. 

You never had such an oppor- 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to COMMON - SENSE, 
afterwards you may pay $1.00 a 

P month for 8 months, which com. 
pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine. 
Common-Sense Publishing Co. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicags 
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Finest on Wheels 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Excess Fare 
TRAIN DE LUXE 
BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 


TWICE A WEEK 


First departure from 
San Francisco 
December 5th 


Electric Lighted Steel Car Train 
Barber Shop Shower Bath 
Stenographer Ladies’ Maid 

Manicure Hairdresser 


Watch for Later 
Announcements 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 
Third & Townsend Streets Depot, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 

SAN FRANCISCO 


13th Street & Broadway, 
OAKLAND 


600 South Spring Street, 
LOS ANGELES 
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For Universal Service 


The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer is 
multiplied by the printing press. In the 
same way the power of the individual 
telephone is multiplied by the Bell system. 
In both cases, increased usefulness comes 
from progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowledge 
and thoughts of writers are spread 
throughout the land, maintaining among 
all the people the common language and 
the mutual understanding which makes 
‘or national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, each 
individual telephone becomes connectable 


with every other telephone and each 
unit in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for co-opera- 
tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
them to really co-operate. The press 
educates people separately; the telephone 
enables them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph and 
cable systems, universal service for com- 
munication is being made international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Ine Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


S the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 

It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arianand stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at willby a simple movement of the fingers onthe reelandthe 
thread can be taken up or let out as desired. This feature is very essential in a device of this 
kind. Theseare exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in tle hollow of the handle—Assorted needles—A supply of waxed 


threade-Wrench and screw-lriver combined. Complete with instructions, for 
- 


Though it is not necessary,a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 
leather sometimes speeds the work. One can sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl, Note that the thread is shortened to go 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
the center, and the lower ends hinged spool from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shortened thread entirely through leather, 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 


Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use . - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - nai: 10c, per dozen .75 


Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed 
Reels, with thread, waxed - 


- each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
- each 15c, per dozen 1.50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name 


Street 
City State 


Wonderful Automatic 
Sews Leather wa ~ Stit h 
Quickl of | 
= 128 ‘ 
WES — 
MYERS 
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You Take You | 
Funds will be Required 


WELLS FARGO & CO. EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ 


offer the most convenient and satisfactory 
method for meeting that requirement. 


CHECKS 


They are issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 


They are payable without identification, 
yet are absolutely safe. 


| They are payable at par throughout the 
) civilized world. | 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL ON AGENTS AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, OR i 
ADDRESS THE COMPANY AT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
51 Broadway 112 Dearborn St. 85 Second St. 


x 
TAKE A VAGATIGN in CALIFORNIA’S WONDERLAND © 


“FINNED, FURRED, FEATHERED” | 


— 


\ Will tell you all about the 
Feather River Country | 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Western Pacific 


This booklet will be mailed 
free on application to any 
Western Pacific Agent or | 


E. L. LOMAX 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


G. F. HERR | 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent 


| 

| 
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Million People 


will adopt the No-Key Padlock 
when they find how superior it is 
to the old key lock precisely the 
same as they did when shown the 
superiority of the stem winding 
features over the old key watch. 


The great expense of locks has 
not been in the initial cost, but in 
the cost of keys, many of which are 
lost, misplaced or forgotten, caus- 
ing endless delay and annoyance. 
This expensive nuisance will be 
abolished by using the 


Actual Size 


NO--KEY PADLOCK 


Notice the buttons numbered from 1 to 8 on the illustration. There are eight 
of them on each side, any of which may be included in a combination, and, 
when pressed, the lock will respond and open instantly. The padlock locks like an 
ordinary spring lock—just close it. To open it requires no key, no knobs to turn, 
no clicks to count—merely a combination set by yourself—you simply press the 
buttons and the lock responds. Can be operated as quickly and easily in the dark 
§ as in the light. 

| More than 40,000 combinations are possible on each lock, and it cannot be 
# opened by any one not acquainted with the special combination on which you 
| have set it. The combination can be changed in a moment. 

The No-Key Padlock is practically indestructible, 

being made entirely of brass, it is absolutely rust- 

‘ proof, strong enough to stand the greatest strain and 


embodies no intricate mechanism to get out of order 


HOW TO GET ONE 


SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
Please send the OVERLAND MONTHLY to the following address 
for one year, for which I enclose One Dollar and Fifty Cents, and send me one 
No-Key Padlock free to 


Oct. 21, 1911. 
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THE MONA LISA IS NOT LOST 


Coveted by thousands, admired by millions and known to all the world, the 
great painting by Leonardo da Vinci vanishes from the Louvre. But fortunately 
a ‘‘replica’’ was made before its disappearance—a Painting Proof, the exact size, 
tone and color of the original, and a limited edition is now available, done on linen 
canvas, Price $40.00; plates destroyed. 


Write for information about the wonderful Painting Proof process and when 
ordering it is understood that pictures may be returned if not absolutely satis- 
factory. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF PAINTING PROOFS 


BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY 


23 Union Square, New York 


AGENTS WANTED Use KEROSENE 
$10.00 to $60.00 a Week Engine FREE! 


Amesing 
sene Ragine shipped on days 
UST now there is a golden opportunity for an FREE Trial, proves kerosene 

eheapest, safest. most powerful 

fuel. If satiefied, pay lowest 
energetic man or woman in every county price ever given on reliable farm 
engine. if not, pay nothing. 


Kero- 


in the United States to act as representative Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
of the best-printed magazine in the world—THE burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world's supply 
is running short. Gasoline 


FRA. As for the text, most of it is written is Ge to 15e higher than coal 
by Elbert Hubbard. hree pints gasoline. No pudij—_ 


waste, no evaporation, no 
explosion from coal oil. 


ta 
Amazing “DETROIT” 


The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
Two Dollars a year. Address coal oll successfully: uses alcoh |, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking Basic patent—only three moving 

parts — ro cams—no sprockets—no gears —no valves—the utmost 
ia simplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. Al! sizes, 
20h p . in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
hefure crating. Comesallreadytorun. Pumps, saws, threshes, 

THE ROYCROFTERS churns, separates milk, grinds feed. shells corn. runs home 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 829.50 up. 
Sentanay placeon 1) days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 
bebe vou investigate amazing, money-saving. power-saving 
“DETROIT.” Theusandsin use Coste only postal to fad 
eat. If vouare first in your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
yeu Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 


Detroit Enzine Works 117 Bellevue Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 


East Aurora New York 


Just 


One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in Picture Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographic monthly. 

ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAR (stamps or coin.) 
Timely Hints Subscribe now 
Latest Wrinkles Sample Copy Free Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS Office and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Francisco. 


147 Fulton Street New York Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 


THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


Established in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Rupture | 
Send for 900 page free cloth-bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. Address Dept 127 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| 
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COUPLE REST WITH PLEASURE 


by including the 


New Orleans--New York 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New Orleans and New York in the routing of your 
ticket East. Costs less than an all rail route and affords an 
interesting and delightful diversion on your trip. 


RATES: 
First Class rail to New Orleans and 
First Cabin steamer to New York $ 77.75 
Round Trip 145.50 
One way Rail, one way Steamer be- 
tween New Orleans and New York 70.06 
Second Class rail and Second Cabin 
New Orleans to New York 65.75 


RATES INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTH WHILE ON STEAMER 


Write or ask any agent for details 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


Ticket Offices: 


FLOOD BUILDING PALACE HOTEL 
32 POWELL STREET MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STREETS DEPOT | 
BROADWAY AND THIRTEENTH STREET, OAKLAND 


| 
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There is Something Behind 


“Likly” Baggage 


Sixty-seven vears ago, “Likly’’ Trunks 
were crossing the continent and the ocean 
with America’s best travelers. 

They continue to-day in that same lead- 
ership, going to the four corners of the 
globe. filled with wardrobes of 
people who know how to travel— 
and filled with “‘Likly” character. 

The business began back in 1844. 
Everything made by the house 
has been made right—no haphaz- 


“Likly” Overnight Bag 


A short-trip bag for business men, with moisture- 


proof pockets for all ordinary toilet accessories. ard methods, no guess work and 
no glazing over of defects. 

Whenever you see a piece of 

“Likly” White Star Cabin “Likly” Baggage, you may be 


sure that nothing could happen to 


Wardrobe it 
For Men and Women 


been discounted 
It is fashionable 


that has not 
by the makers. 
the 


ikly” Women’s Wardrobe 


Will carry 12 to 15 suits and gewns and 


— Will carry 4 men’s suite luggage, = most convenient the accessories to go with them Special 
arid overcoat or 6 to 8 ever designed, and thoroughly styles for men, also, and sizes to meet all 
d flicient acce good. baggage regulations 
o su en s- 
sories for a week-end or ‘“ kly Kit 


For Men and Women 
Made of the best russet leather combin- 
ing the Oxford shape with the kit frame 
in a decidedly handsome piece of luggage. 


Trans-Atiantic trip 


Oldest wholesale Makers of Baggage on the 
Western Continent 


Send for booklets of Trunks and Likiy’’ 
guaranteed Hand Bargage, and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
10 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
If it's **Likly’’ Baggage, you've bought the best 


= 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (THE GERMAN BANK) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guaranteed Capital $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds..... 1,605, 792.68 
Employees’ Pension Fund ......... 113,473.47 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Express Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours—10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o'clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President 
and Manager, George-Tourny; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, . Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant Secretaries, 
G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfel- 
low, Eells & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T 
Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St.. between 21st 
and 22d streets. For receipt and payment of de- 


posits only. C. W. Heyer, manager. 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 


ceipt and payment of =a only. W. C. Heyer, 
Manager. 


facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 


trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 


Hable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


, Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
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BADGER’S NEW BOOKS 


Channing Pollock’s THE FOOTLIGHTS—FORE AND AFT. 


With 50 full-page drawings by Warren Rockwell. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.62. The most compre- 


hensive and interesting book on the theatre ever written. 


THE HENRY JAMES YEAR BOOK. 


With an introduction by Henry James and 
William Dean Howells. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. Marker, 12mo, flexible cloth, $1.50 net, 
limp leather, $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 


POET LORE PLAYS. 


This series contains 55 of the most notable 
plays written by modern dramatists. Full lists 
on request. 


THE MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART. 
Frank Preston Stearns. With 33 full-page il- 
lustrations. $2.00 net, postpaid $2.12. 
A comprehensive account of the greatest Ital- 
ian painters. 


THE POET’S SONG OF POETS. 


Anna Sheldon Camp Sneath. Illustrated by 
portraits, 12mo, marker, semi-flexible cloth, $1.50 
net, full flexible leather, $2.50 net, postage lb5c. 


THE FAVORITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 
With 6 portraits, large 8vo., cloth, ornamental, 


gilt top, $3.00 net, postpaid $3.20. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE AND HIS NEW 
GOSPEL 


Emily S. Hamblen. cloth, $1.00 net, 
postage 10 cents. 


THE SENSE AND NONSENSE OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 


12mo, 


Leon C. Prince. 
10 cents. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postage 


THE GIRL THAT DISAPPEARS. 


The real facts of the White Slave traffic, by 
Gen. Theodore A. Bingham. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 

THE PRESENT DAY PROBLEM OF CRIME. 


Albert H. Currier. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, post- 
age 10 cents. 


J. Mark Baldwin’s THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Or Psychology and Sociology. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE CAREER OF THE CHILD 


From the Kindergarten to the High School; 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, 12mo, cloth, $2.50 
net, postage 15 cents. 

Probably the most comprehensive work on the 
intelligent education of the child yet published. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES IN 
EDUCATION. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postage 10 
cents. 

An introductory volume to Professor Grosz- 
aes larger work on “The Career of the 


THE VALUE AND DIGNITY OF HUMAN LIFE 


As shown in the striving and suffering of the 
individual. Charles Gray Shaw. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00 net. postage 15 cents. 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


Thomas 8S. Blair. With about 300 illustrations. 
Large 8vo, buckram, leather labels, 2 volumes 
in a box, $10.00 net, express extra. 

This is not only the most important work on 
Public Hygiene, but as a matter of fact it is the 
only one covering this vital subject in all its 
phases. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR. 


Max Meyer, with 55 drawings. 12Zmo, cloth, 


$2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
L. R. Kiemm, Ph. D. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 
This work by the United States Government 
specialist in foreign education is a notable ad- 
dition to pedagogical literature. 


Judge Henry A. Shute’s PLUPY—THE REAL BOY. 


By the author of “‘The Real Diary of the Real Boy.”’ 


Rockwell, 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.50. 


With 33 full-page silhouettes by Warren 


“This is quite the equal of the first book In its truthful revelation of boy nature.’’—New York 


Times. 


BABY GRAND. 


John Luther Long. 12mo, cloth ornamental, 
$1.35 net, postage 15 cents. 
A new book by the author of “Madame But- 


terfly.”’ 
THE MONEY SPIDER. 


William Le Queux. Frontispiece in color, 12mo, 
cloth ornamental, $1.25 net, postage 15 cents. 

The most thrilling story yet written by this 
master of mystery. 


FRANCESCA. 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.25 net, postage 
15 cents. 


A new novel by the author of “The Trans- 
figuration of Miss Philura.’’ 


DON SAGASTO’S DAUGHTER. 


Paul H. Blades. 


A romance of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 0. 


12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.5 


Walter Camp’s FOOTBALL FOR THE SPECTATOR. 
12mo, pictorial cover, illustrated, 75 cents net, postage 6 cents. 


If you are Interested in good books, send for our catalogue of over 500 titles. 


RICHARD G. BADGER 


PUBLISHER BOSTON 
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‘SAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, a | 
ractical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
zine, written and edited with the purpose of — 
eaching all photographers how to their | 
vaterials and skill to the best advantage, either a 


or profit or amusement, send us your name on 
. postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
ynce. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
% cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


487 Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U. A. 


You don’t know 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
DSON Frei goods'to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chi- BURROUGHS 


736 ry South Bidg., Boston | 871 Monadnock Building, San (Nima out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burrowghs) 


.26 Whitehall Bidg, New York Francisco 
‘sor Wright Bidg., St. Louis 516 Central Bidg. Los Angeles 


Write nearest office Adding and Listing Machine 


will help you with your business: large or small. 
It will put short cuts in your bookkeeping and 
save time and trouble in your accounting. 


THE MAGAZINE TO HAVE AND TO READ There are 86 styles—one of them | CHECK 
For those seeking capital. just suits your needs. Your Troubles 
For those with money to invest. Fill in and send us the Coupon -| Nisht Work 
For bankers and busy business men. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE | Statement Day 
Monthly 25c. $2 a year, postpaid. COMPANY Rush 
THE BANKER AND INVESTOR MAGAZINE 265 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. Trial Balances 
One Madison Avenue, New York City. Elecite _ 
Cost System 
Handl.ng Invent- 
Free—! marked 
“Better Day’ 
tter i/ay 
Home Study Courses Work” 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under > 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. Name 
Academic end Preperstery Commercial, 
Herma! ead Civil Service 
Preparation for College, and Civil Address 
Service ations. 
page cateleg free. Write t 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Business ...... 
English Dept. 12. Springfield, Mass. 752 AA 


PATENTS 


obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 


TOTE THIS TEXAS 


advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
Meta! gun (reproducton of Colt's six-shooter ) vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 
inserted in a stitched holster of splendid leather, Invent.” E. P. BUNYEA Cco., Washington, dD. Cc. 
Absolutely the most unique and aovel Watch 
Fob ever put on the market. it makes a 
powerful hu.” An appropmate and appremated 


Holiday Gift. Send 25 cents (com) and 
we will send you one of these fobs by next 
mail, prepad. ONE dollar will bring FIVE 
Fobs. You can sell the other four fobs quickly 
and have one FREE tor yow prof. Send m 
jay and be A GUN MAN. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Maneal by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.'s, and Public Evening Schools, 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 124, Springticid, Mess. 


Alamo Leather & Novelty Co. 


Desk O 418 Ave. Saw Antonio, Texas 
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Ps: “Fame Follows Where Everitt Goes.” 


— 


: 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “F our-36"s 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


The New Everitt Models—The “Six”, The “Four” and The 


“Thirty” 


itt have literally amazed the country. The 

values offered are so unusual and unex- 
pected that it is little wonder their possibility 
has been freely doubted. 


a8 HE recent announcements of the 1912 Ever- 


It has even been said, by some, that if such a 
car as the Eveyitt Chrome-Nickel Self-Starting 
Six could really be sold for $1850, no man in his 
right senses would think of buying any other 
if he could get an Everitt. 


Other manufacturers have frankly ad- 
mitted this. They did not see how 
we could do it; they did not be- 
lieve we would do it. 


But the proofs are open to anyone. 
The affidavits of famous steel-makers; 
an inspection of our factory; the record of 
the men behind the car—most of all, its own 
test, in your hands—show conclusively that these 
cars have really “bridged the gap between the 
$1500 price and the $4000 quality. 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 


To those who know anything of fine steels, no 
argument is needed to show the superiority of 
Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car— 
as any engineer can tell you—is about three 
times the usual strength. 


The new Everitt Six and Four-Cylinder cars 
are built throughout of this incomparable mater- 
ial, making them well-nigh unbreakable and un- 
wearable in service. So far as known, these are 
the only cars, selling below $4000, in which this 
matchless steel is used to any extent. 


This material comes from two of the best 
producers of fine steels in this country—the Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company, and the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, at a cost of nearly 
three times what “‘good automobile steel’’ com- 


Are Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 


The affidavits of these two great concerns, 
—showing beyond question that the Everitt is 
entirely constructed of Chrome-Nickel Steel— 
have recently been reproduced word for word in 
our public announcements. 


Every Desirable and Modern Feature 


In addition, these cars are provided with a Com- 
pressed Air Self-Starter which starts the 
motor and pumps the tires. The wheels 
are big and massive, and provided with 
Demountable Rims. The design is 
clean-cut and handsome, with all 
levers and door-handles inside. Full 
equipment, with everything of the best, 
is included. 


Except for size and number of cylinders, the 
new “Four’’ shown above, is practically a dupli- 
cate of the “Six.”” Both these cars, with the 
famous “‘Everitt Thirty.’’ are beyond comparison 
from the standpoints of reliability and service. 


We invite vou to see these new models at your 
earliest opportunity. The brief specifications of 
the Everitt ‘‘Four-36” are as follows: 


Wheelbase, 115 in.; Wheels and Tires, 34x4 
in.; Horsepower, 36; Demountable Rims; 
Honey-Comb Radiator ; Long Stroke Motor; 
Compressed Air Self-Starter and Tire Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction through- 
out; Top; Windshield; Speedometer; and 
Prestolite included. Price, $1500. 


Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Send catalog and name of dealer 


eee 


Over. Monthly 2 


H. 


LOS ANGELES 


O. HARRISON CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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Standard Gas Engine Company 


THE “STANDARD” 
Perpetually Satisfactory 


Power for all Purposes 


| PUMPING and HOISTING 
MARINE, STATIONARY, 


4 


Compactness 
| Economy 
Durability 


Send full Requirements 
and receive 
New Catalogue 


Main Office: 10 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


$8,500 offered for one invention, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex 
pense in Manufacturers, Journals. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Eatablished 16 Years 
oF. Street, Washington, D. C. 


is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


MARVEL WhirlingSpray 
The new Vaginal Syringe, 

Bes ost convenient. 
It cleanses in- 

stantly. 


Ask Jour druggist for 
it. If he cannot supply 
the MARVEL, accept 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves pus invaluabie toladies. Claw 
MARVEL CO., 44 East 234 St.. NEW TORK, 
A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


Automobiles and Tourists’ Baggage 
INSURED AGAINST 


NORMAL COURSES FIRE, THEFT, and TRANSPORTATION 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 


for Certificates of every grade. While anywhere in the 
noone, ee UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPE 


éne bundecd AETWA INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page cataleg free. Write to-day. Pacific Branch: 51 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Dr.Campber! THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Sen Francisco 


THE CAMPBELL SYSTEM 


INSURES your crop against DROUTH. Our experience in 1910 and 
1911 has proved that good crops can be grown with less than eighteen inches 


of rainfall. Those who followed the CAMPBELL SYSTEMin 1910 had a 
crop in 1911. 


DON’T TAKE ANY RISKS FOR 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system 


CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER - $1.00 CAMPBELL’S SOIL CULTURE MANUAL - $2,50 
COMBINATION PRICE $3.00 


Address CAMPBELL SOIL CULTURE CO.,., Lincoln, Neb. 


When you write ask about the Campbell Correspondence School 


AGES SENT YOUR IDEAS) | 
Every Woman 
ul 
f 
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SILENCE—COMFORT 


50 H.-P. Touring Car 


heey Peerless car has certain 
advantages, not only for touring, but 
also for town and suburban use, because 
of its combination of power and flexibility. 
It is frequently desirable, and sometimes 
necessary, to have the power; and the 
flexibility which the car possesses is a con- 
stant comfort. 

We are now prepared to demonstrate 
this type of car and to accept orders for 
early delivery. 

You are invited to visit our salesroom-. 


H. O. HARRISON COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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a gardeners are those 
who raise good 
flowers and vege- 
tables. Good flowers and 
vegetables come from good 
seeds. We produce good seeds 
—the inference is obvious. 
For sale everywhere. 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on Request 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON 


“ GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE ” 


By Pastor Charles T. Russell 
which were published in the 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Have Been Reprinted and Bound in Pamphlet Form 


PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


gan FRANCIsSeS 


27 


4 


A Weekly 
Periodical 
for the 
Cultured 


MUST YOU WEAR 
Eyeglasses? 


In the past’ twelve 
years it has been proven 
beyond question to thou- 
sands of people that by 
the natural stimulation 
and correction given the 

< eyes by The Ideal Sight 
Restorer they are made absolutely independent 
of eyeglasses. 

Oldsight, Nearright, Farsight, Astigmatism and 
more serious eye troubles have been permanently 
corrected by this Nature Cure without drugging 
or cutting. 

Eyestrain, headaches, smarting or burning are 
speedily stopped by its gentle, soothing treat- 
ment. In view of what it has accomplished for 
others, we feel justified in offering you 


10 DAYS TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


The letter below is one of the hundreds that 
we are constantly receiving: 

F. A. Marriott, Jr., Manager Overland Monthly, 
San Francisco, Cal., writes under date of March 
12, 1900: 

*“Gentlemen-—I am tweny-six years of age, and have worn glasses 
for the past fifteen years. My trouble was astigmatism and farsight- 
edness. 

‘*"When I first saw your Sight-Restorer advertised | made wp my 
mind to getone and try it. 

‘after three weeks’ use of the Restorer. 
altogether. and have had no desire touse them at any time, 
night, since. 

‘"My eyes are now clear and bright. 
reading immensely. 


| laid aside my glasses 
day or 


I see perfectly well and enjoy 


P. S.—I write this letter without the use of glasses."" 

No matter what your age or your trouble, let 
us prove to your satisfaction what the Restorer 
| will do for YOU. Valuable Book No. 183 M. and 
| details of 10 days’ trial will be sent on request. 


THE IDEAL CO., 134 W. 65th St., N. Y. City 


Anti - Nicotine 
Calabash Pipe | 


ff Only 40 Cents 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on the lines of the original 

African Calabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous Anti- 

Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which absorbs 

| the nicotine and uses it to color the pipe like the finest meerschaum. 
Three for One Dollar have © 

There are no vile fumes. It is always sweet, clean, dry. Wi 

| man Silver mountings, 40 cents each, three for a dollar. Sent 

| prepaid anywhere with a copy of our fine catalog of smokers’ 

| articles. Your money back if not satistied. Send today. 

| H. MENGES, The Smoker’s Friend, 169 Menges Bidg., St. Louls, Mo 


ECT CUT 


aes GUARANTEED D | A M 0 Ds* 


World’s Lowest Price 


from Importer direct to you. 


Retail price $135 to $175 per carat. Note our prices: 4 carat, 


Profits of many middlemen saved. 


$8.25; “ carat, $17.50; carat, 


$45.00; 1 carat, $97.50. Diamonds the most appreciated gift for Christmas, engagement, birthday 


or wedding. size for any price. 


The Basch 


Any diamond sent for your examination, without obligation. 
from gold mounting always stated and guaranteed. 


Plan of selecting a diamond by mail requires no payment until after you have 
seen the diamond and are pleased with our values. 


We pay all expenses, 
Carat weight and price separate 


is a written contract to refund 90°. In cash an 
Our Legal Money Back Guarantee time for any reason. Also allows full purehace 
price on any exchange; also certifies the carat weight, quality and value of every diamond. You 
will be delighted with the safety our guarantee affords. 
N Dela ! Imm<«diate attention to every request for a diamond or for our Diamond Book (Free). 
0 ys: Send no money. Write today! 


. Cover in five colors from oil painting by Spielberger, worth framing. Your choice of 
The New Basch Diamond Book Free thousands of rings. pins, brooches. ete. You cannot buy a diamond safely or inte). 


D5500—ic. dia. complete $102.50 


D5501—%<c. dia. complete | L. BASCH & CO. 


ligently without it. Copy ready to mail immediately op receipt of your name and address. 
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Diamond Importers, Dept. D 354 S. Summ St., Chicago, Ill. ASC 


Please Mention Overiand Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 


“Practical Brief Figuring 


makes figuring attractive and easy. It contains 
short-cuts for all figuring. It is suitable for office, 
home study and self-instruction. There is also a 
treatise on the requirements to pass the Civil Service 
Examination in Arithmetic and makes a pocket- 
edition serviceable for all occasions. 


“Freaks of Figures” 


is a unique collection of interesting arithmetical recreations and amusing mental 
diversions suitable for parlor entertainments, social gatherings and the home 
circle for old and young. 


Both books are printed on an ex- 
cellent quality of paper and are well 
& bound. Nearly 3000 of these books 

Mm have been sold at 75 cents each. 


The Overland Monthly has 
completed arrangements by which 
you may secure these valuable 
booklets at a nominal price as indi- 
cated below. 


Regular Subscription Overland Monthly” - - - - $1.50 
New Editions are now ready. Practical Brief Figuring - - - .60 
Freaks of Figures - - - - - - - - - - .50 
Regular Price for all - - - - - - $2.60 
Overland Monthly Price for all - - $2.00 


Send all orders to the 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| 
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The Bread and Butter Question 


ie a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a 


little brighter, if there comes to her each month, as the result of 
her husband’s foresight, a monthly income. 


That is just what the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income 
Policy of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It guaran- 
tees a specified income payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was taken out. It cannot be lost by the inex- 
perience or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attorney's fees. 


The TRAVELERS acts asa Trustee without charge and assumes all risks. 
The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums in 
consequence of total and permanent disability from accident or disease. 


This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 
now and then a little cake and cream. It is worth looking into, even though 
: you already carry some insurance. Send coupon for particulars. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy 


Date of Birth . Address 


Overland 
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EXACT SIZE of “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLE 


-2 x 8 1-4 inches 
idea of the beauty of this 
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REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN BIBLE MAKING 
See Special Overland Monthly Offer on Opposite Page 


3 
in 


The Finest Bible in the World 


FOR THE MONEY 


For years there has been a demand for a Bible of liberal size, bound in 
ENUINE FRENCH MOROCCO, absolutely Flexible, with OVERLAPPING COVERS, 
th SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT, containing ILLUSTRATIONS, HELPS to the 
ady of the Bible, and QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the Scriptures, or such features 
- have been usually found only in high-priced Teacher’s Bibles, that could be obtained 


a reasonable price. 


NO. 6190 
THE DIVINITY CIRCUIT 
STYLE (overlappng covers) is 
so durably and fiexibly bound in 
genuine French Seal Leather it 
can be rolled without injury to 
binding or sewing. 


THE DEMAND. IS ANSWERED IN 


OUR SPECIAL BIBLE 


WHICH CONTAINS 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


IT IS SELF-PRONOUNCING 


all the hard words being accented and divided into 
syllables for quick and easy pronunciation. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 


a series of new helps to Bible study, including 


4000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


which unfold the teachings of the scripture. 


32 BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


printed in duotone ink on enamelled paper, which 
represent important scenes and incidents of Bible 
history. 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS 


This Magnificent Bible is printed on High-Grade 
Thin Bible Paper with superior Dense Black Ink so 
that the Print is Clear and Easily Read and Restful to 
The Eye. It is bound in Genuine French Morocco, with 
Overlapping Covers, is absolutely Flexible, has Red under 
Gold Edges, round corners, headband and marker. 


Everybody should have a Bible they can call their own, and the opportunity is 


ziven in our special offer on the magnificent Bible described above. 


But the Price, After All, is the Feature of This Bible 


STYLES AND PRICES 


No. 6190 Bound in Genuine FRENCH SEAL LEATHER, divinity circuit style, (overlapping REGULAR 


covers, see cut on page 1), has round corners, red under gold edges, headband and PRICE 

marker, extra grained lining, goldlettering on side and back ...... . $3.00 
JVERLAND MONTHLY the Leading Western Magazine, per year . . . 1.50 
$4.50 


SPECIAL OVERLAND MONTHLY OFFER BOTH FOR $2.50 
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WHY MAN OF TODAY IS ONLY 50 PER 
CENT EFFICIENT 


BY WALTER WALGROVE 


If one were to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and 
informing articles one sees in the pub- 
lic press and magazines, the purpose 
of which is to increase our efficiency, 
he must believe that the entire Ameri- 
can nation is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race 
is swifter every day: competition is 
keener, and the stronger the man the 
greater his capacity to win. The 
stronger the man the stronger his will 
and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. The greater 
his confidence in himself the greater 
the confidence of other people in him: 
the keener his wit and the clearer his 
brain. 

The American Woman because she 
must be competent to rear and manage 
the family and home, and take all the 
thought and responsibility from the 
shoulders of the man, whose present- 
day business burdens are all that he 
can carry. 

Now, what are we doing to secure 
that efficiency? Much mentally, some 
of us much physically, but what is 
the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more 
than half the time. Half the time blue 
and worried—all the time nervous— 
some of the time really incapacitated 
by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a prac- 
tical reason, one that has been known 
to physicians for quite a period and 
will be known to the entire world ere 
long. 

That reason is that the human sys- 
tem does not, and will not, rid itself 
of all the waste which it accumulates 
under our present mode of living. No 
matter how regular we are, the food 
we eat, and the sedentary lives we 


live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible; just as 
impossible as it is for the grate of a 
stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly 
what the clinkers do to the stove; 
make the fire burn low and inefficient- 
ly until enough clinkers have accumu- 
lated, and then prevent its burning 
at all. 

It has been our habit, after this 
waste has reduced our efficiency about 
75 per cent, to drug ourselves; or, af- 
ter we have become 100 per cent in- 
efficient through illness, to still fur- 
ther attempt to rid ourselves of it in 
the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a 
while it clogs up and stops; the same 
way with an engine, because of the 
residue which it, itself, accumulates. 
To clean the clock, you would not put 
acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the 
work, nor to clean the engine would 
you force a cleaner through it that 
would injure its parts; yet that is the 
process you employ when you drug the 
system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and 
engine with a harmless cleanser that 
Nature has provided, and you can do 
exactly the same for yourself, as I 
will demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first 
step in illness is to purge the system 
is that no medicine can take effect nor 
can the system work properly while 
the colon (large intestine) is clogged 
up. If the colon were not clogged up 
the chances are 10 to 1 that you would 
not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clog- 
ging process to reach the stage where 
it produces real illness, but, no matter 
how long it takes, while it is going on 


WHY MAN OF TO-DAY IS ONLY 50 PER CENT EFFICIENT. 


the functions are not working so as 
to keep us up to “concert pitch.” Our 
livers are sluggish, we are dull and 
heavy—slight or severe headaches 
come on—our sleep does not rest us 
——in short, we are about 50 per cent 
efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to 
where real illness develops, it is im- 
possible to tell what form that illness 
will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon, and, taking up by 
absorption the poisons in the waste 
which it contains, it distributes them 
throughout the system and weakens it 
so that we are subject to whatever dis- 
ease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we 
are the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically cor- 
rect in every particular, and it has of- 
ten surprised me that they are not 
more generally known and appreci- 
ated. All we have to do is to con- 
sider the treatment that we have re- 
ceived in illness to realize fully how 
it developed, and the methods used 
to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumu- 
lated waste directly and constantly 
pulling down our efficiency by mak- 
ing our blood poor and our intellect 
duli—our spirits low and our ambi- 
tions weak, but it is responsible 
through its weakening and infecting 
processes for a list of illnesses that if 
catalogued here would seem almost 
unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons 
being taken up by the blood, so it is 
pure and imparts strength to every 
part of the body instead of weakness 
—there is nothing to clog up the sys- 
tem and make us bilious, dull and ner- 
vously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our 
brains are clear, our entire physical 
being is competent to respond quickly 
to every requirement, and we are 100 


ver cent efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of can- 
not be thoroughly removed by drugs, 
but even if it could, the effect of these 
drugs on the functions is very unnatu- 
ral, and if continued becomes a peri- 
odical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of 
two most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says: 

“All of our curative agents are poi- 
sons, and, as a consequence, every 
dose diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of 
the same school, says: “All medicines 
which enter the circulation poison the 
blood in the same manner as do the 
poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as 
the external and by the same natural, 
sane method—bathing. By the proper 
system warm water can be introduced 
so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process 
—it seems to be just as normal and 
natural as washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more 
widely and generally every day, and 
it seems as though every one should 
be informed thoroughly on a practice 
which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplish- 
ments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to 
write of exhaustively in the public 
press, but Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 
has prepared an interesting treatise, 
which he will send without cost to any- 
one addressing him at 134 West 65th 
street, New York, and mentioning that 
they have read this article in the Over- 
land Monthly. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on In- 
ternal Bathing, because I have seen 
what it has done in illness as well as in 
health, and I believe that every person 
who wishes to keep in as near a per- 
fect condition as is humanly possible 
should at least be informed on this 
subject; he will also probably learn 
something about himself which he has 
never known through reading the little 
hook to which I refer. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


tions rightly have a place in 
holiday repast. 


| beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Another dessert con- 
fection, with an outer covering of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


| 


Their fragile goodness and 


delicate sweetness never fail to ee 
Their varying flavors comport wi 
any dessert, with ices, fruits or 
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What are you going to do this evening? One cant always 


“go out”—it gets tiresome. Not much “news” in the papers. Talk with 


the folks> It’s all been said before, anyway; so what's the use? How do you spend 
your evenings? What does your family do? 


If you only had a player piano—an Apollo, for instance! Then, instead 
of thumbing over magazine ads, for lack of something better to do, you could be enjoying the 
hest kind of piano music— refreshing your brain and entertaining the family at the same time. 


You'll soon get so you'll look forward to homecoming and the Apollo. 
You'll see the influence the Apollo Player Piano will have on the musical development of your 
children. You'll realize that in all these years you've been without a player piano you've been 
missing the biggest thing that ever came inte your life. When you begin to get the habit of 
slipping a new roll of music into your pocket occasionally you'll find that your Apollo Player 
Piano never gets to be an “old story’ — that, just as long as old music is played and new music 
written, your enjoyment of the Apollo will ripen with the years that pass. 

See the Apollo. Learn about it. The time you 
spend will be worth while. Find out why the direct, downward 
touch of the Apollo on the keys produces human-struck notes. In- 
vestigate the SOLOTHEWVE Device, which accents the melody or 
omits italtogether, playing only the accompaniment ard playing that 
accompaniment in any one of eight different keys to harmonize with 
the voice or with other instruments. 


We want to tell you, too, about the Metronome 
Motor, which will run through and rewind aroll of music 
without pedaling. You should know of the TEMPO- 
GRAPH Device,.which imsures artistic interpretation of 
the Tempo, or time, Send along your name. ell 
send back literature that can't help but inferesf you. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 612 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
New York Show Rooms: JOS Fifth Avenue 


“APOLLO 


Player Piano 


these two books 


Reading them is the next best 
thing to hearing the Apollo play. 
A Proof that we were first the manu- 
facturers in the world to make 
an 88-note player will ac- 

pany the books. Write 
\ us TODAY. 
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It’s Baker's 
and 


perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 

entifically 
blended, it 


warren 


Hall S Hair Renewer finest quality full strength and 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. But if it is 

falling out, keeps thin and short, Hooks dull and lifeless absolutely pure and healthful. 

w en ere are the ingredien at will stop the Ib. 

ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 

Ask your doctor all about these ingredients. His advice F . 

should always be final. Would you like to have rich, heavy, Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 

luxuriant hair ? R. P. HALL & OO., Nashus, N. H. 

ingredients: WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


Keep your eyes 


open! THINK! 


Do you wantto be a salary earner, 
a job hunter, all your life? 


Better be your own boss! Be a Doctor of Chiro- 
practic, the man people are looking for. The man 


Egypti an who, without the aid of drugs or surgery, makes 


their ills a thing of the past. 


C : sa rett e Chiropractic corrects the cause of diseases 


by a djusting the spine from abnormal 
to normal, allowing health-giving mental 


of Quality forceto flow unhindered from brainthrough 


spinal cord and nerves to affected parts. 


This new profession can be learned in one year. 


It offers a field of certainties. Competent chiro- 
AROMATIC DELICACY practors are earning $5,000 to $15,000 yearly. 


MILDNESS Learn Chiropractic from the Developer 


PU RITY Our Correspondence Course is simple, easily understood, 
illustrated by thousands of actual photographs from life, teaches 
chiropractic thoroughly and includes one month’s training, tuition 
free, at the Davenport school. 


Write today for our free book—The 
P. S.C. Way to Health for Wealth 


The 


| At your Club or Dealer's 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. PALMER SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Chiropractic Fountain Head 


842 Brady St., Davenport, lowa 


have been established over 60 years.. By our system of 
: LANOS payments every family of moderate circumstances can 
own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in ¢ex- 
change and deliver the new piano in your home free of 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation. 
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